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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


For all 


Kiwanians 


This is a faesimile of a 
page of the very detailed 
cross-index of the Miami 
Convention Proceedings, 
now ready for distribu- 
tion. , 

Only at an Interna- 
tional convention can 
there be the widest pos- 
sible exchange of ideas re- 
garding the best methods 
of club administration 
and club activities. 

Every Kiwanian will 
find ideas in this volume 
that will bear application 
in his own elub. 

Livery community has 
changing problems. Every 
Kiwanis club can do much 
to solve them. Every club 
has its own administra- 
tive problems. Every Ki- 
wanian can engage in per- 
sonal service in his own 
club toward the right club 
action in club and com- 
munity affairs. 

The price of this vol- 
ume, as an aid in that 
personal service, is small. 


A great aid in the organized community work 


bap) 


on the part of every Kiwanis club 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW... $2.00 paper bound, $2.50 in cloth 





520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ,WE 
A WILL ASK FOR A REPORT FROM 

\ A BROTHER OF THE COMMITTEE — 






























































ER-IM NOT MUCH OF A \ 
SPEAKER ---(GuLP) -- | DONT 
KNOW JUST WHAT TO SAY. 
MR.CLARK CAN TELL You 

MORE THAN 1 CAN -THAT 
1S ALL IHAVE To SAY NOW 
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YOU GROPE FOR WORDS AND LIVE A LIFETIME OF MISERY CROWDED INTO Five MINUTES! 





When Will This Happen to You? 


If you were suddenly asked to address a group of men, how would you act? Would you be 
master of the situation? Your manner—would it be confident, well-poised, dominating? 
Could you cause a hushed silence and sway your audience at will? Facethe situation now 


before it faces you! 


LIMBING ahead in business—winning 
popularity in social life—depends 
largely on the impression you make on 
people. Take two men of equal ability. One 
man is the silent type that 


the ‘‘gift of gab,” “‘the natural orator,” and 
all the rest of that poppycock. The fact is 
that any man of normal intelligence can 
quickly become a powerful speaker through 
a new simplified method 





sits back, speaks only 
when he’s spoken to, acts 


What 20 Minutes a Day 


of home study training. 


The Laws of 


nervous and self-con- 
scious when he’s called 
on to speak at length. 
The other man is a well- 
poised interesting talker. 
When he speaks, people 
stop talking to hear what 
he has to say. One man 
has ideas—the other has 
ideas plus the ability to 
put them over. 

Analyze yourself right 
now. Do you know how to 
tella funny story in a way 
that sends an uproar of 
laughter around the 
room? What do you know 
about the Laws of Con- 


Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

Howtotell entertaining stories 

Howto make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

Howto write better letters 

Howto sell more goods 

How to train y our memo: 

Howto enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition 

Howto become a clear, accurate 
thinker 

How to develop your power of concen- 
tration 

How to be the master of any situation 











Conversation 


Knowing how to speak 
properly is simply another 
way of saying that you 
know the natural Laws of 
Conversation. And there 
is no mystery or magic 
about these fundamental 
factors of a_ successful 
speech. They are definite- 
ly charted in your mind. 
They direct your talk in a 
clear uninterrupted chan- 
nel that keeps interest 
keyed up and wins con- 
viction. 

In a free book, entitled 


versation, of gesture, of emotion? When 
you're trying to explain a lengthy busi- 
ness proposition, does your talk hang to- 
gether in a logical step-by-step way? 
Modern educational authorities Laat off 
the old-fashioned ideas about “natural” 
speaking ability. You’ve probably heard 
the old ‘‘saws” yourself—the fellow with 


How to Work Wonders with Words, the 
North American Institute has outlined 
the Laws of Conversation. It explains 
how to acquire quickly the ability to 
address banquets, business conferences, 
lodges, etc.—how to become an interest- 
ing conversationalist; how to develop 
poise, personality, and magnetic force; 


Send for this amazing free book, How to Work Wonders with Words! 


and how to banish timidity, self-conscious- 
ness and lack of confidence. 

Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders with 
Words. Over 65,000 men in all walks of life—in- 
cluding many bankers, lawyers, politicians and 
other prominent men—have found in this book a 
key that has opened a veritable floodgate of nat- 
ural speaking ability. See for yourself how you 
can become a popular 
and dominating speaker! 


Your copy is waiting for / 
you — free — simply for ZL 
the mailing of a coupon. / 


Now Sent / gorfo Work 


f 


FREE G7 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 918-C 3601 Michigan Ave. 







Chicago 
North American Institute, Dep;. 918-C. | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 

| Please send me FREE and without obligation | 

| my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work 
Wonders with Words, and full information regard- 1 
ing your Course in Effective Speaking. 
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New 7-PASSENGER SEDAN - 4/795 


Leadership imposes responsibilities. When buyers express 
preference for one make of car, so marked as they are 
showing for the new Auburn Straight Eights, the public 
is entitled to expect even more from Auburn. To deserve 


this confidence and to meet the need fora large, fine seven 


°o 


passenger car, Auburn introduces a new Sedan. It has 


136 wheelbase, 98 horsepower motor and seating capacity 
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tion, refinements, roominess, comfort and performance. 


We believe this car at $1195 offers incomparable value. 


bath Yai hah 


_ANIBUIRN /- 
POWERED BY LYCOMING 


The car illustrated above isthe 7-Passenger Sedan. Silent-Constant Mesh in standard models. All Custom Models Include Free Wheeling 

Custom models 8-98A: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham. $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 

Phacton Sedan $1345; 7-passenger Sedan $1395. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door 

Full Sedan $995; Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; 7-passenger Sedan $1195. All prices f.o.b. factory. 

Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, at extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA, 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Ever since it was chartered in 
1918, the Kiwanis Club of Balti- 


more has engaged in effective ac- 


tivity on behalf of under-privi- 


leged children. 


The top picture, taken at the 
Fresh Air Farm at Fallston, Mary- 
land, shows a group in front of a 
big stone barn rebuilt into a mod- 
ern dining hall. Approximately 
2500 boys and girls, mothers and 
babies, are cared for annually at 


this farm. 


Comprehensive 
Under-Privileged 
Child Work 
Accomplished by 
The Kiwanis 
Club of 
Baltimore, 
Maryland 
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| THIS DORMITORY 
; Peta ant 


ft oF MARYLAND. | 


At the right, a photograph of 
the “Miracle House” at Clai- 
borne, so named because of effec- 
tive work done on behalf of 
children suffering from tubercular 
tendencies. 

The lower picture shows the 
dental clinic at Happy Hills Con- 
valescent Home for Children con- 
tributed by the club. 


An article on page 344 of this 
issue describes all this activity in 
detail. 

A major objective of Kiwanis: 
Personal Service to Under-Privi- 


leged Children. 
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The Future of Man 


T IS not yet given to the sociologist 
to see clearly into the future. And 
when he so ventures he cannot see far. 

The astronomer looks with accuracy 
millions of years into the future, we 
think. The palaeonthologist’s unit is 
large. The biologist’s scale is the genera- 
tion, but he knows that many thousands 
of generations may pass without appre- 
ciable biological change. 

The sociologist, however, is usually con- 
tent to try to predict a few months ahead, 
as, for instance, when the business depres- 
sion will end or who will be our next presi- 
dent. 

When one looks into the future, it is 
well to recall as a sort of precautionary 
measure the scant success that has been 
met by most of those who have been so 
foolish. For instance, that dean of science, 
Simon Newcomb, who could predict to the 
second a future eclipse of the sun, wrote 
in 1903: 

“The example of the bird does not 
prove that man can fly. There are many 
problems that have fascinated mankind 
since civilization began which we have 
made little or no advance in solving. May 
not ou~ mechanicians be ultimately forced 





BY PROF. WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 


Director of Research, The President's 
Research Committee on Social Trends 








ROM his sociological research the 

author finds basis for a future involv- 
ing: Increased inventions and scientific 
discoveries; infancy and education pro- 
longed to thirty or forty years to meet 
these changes; changed ideas of morality 
and a more human attitude toward law; 
farms and factories on the same land; 
cities to merge into metropolitan districts 
and the whole nation urbanized in man- 
ner and thought; fewer growers of food 
and development of greater political or- 
ganizations; production of infants gov- 
erned by demand; stability of family 
based on affection chiefly with decline in 
its social réle; pressure of poverty re- 
moved ; greater development of recreation 
because of specialization of labor ; decline 
of superstitious religions and menace of 
mental disorders; but flourishing sports 
and recreation will prove serious hin- 
drance to spread of education among 
adults. 


to admit that aerial flight is one of that 
great class of problems with which man 
can never hope to cope, and give up all 
attempts to grapple with it?” 


Events Warrant Boldness 

Yet just two months after Newcomb 
made this remark, the Wright brothers 
made their first flight at Kittyhawk, North 
Carolina. 

The scientist may be expected to err on 
the side of conservatism, but hardly H. G. 
Wells, who wrote in his “Anticipations”: 

“IT must confess that my imagination, 
in spite even of spurring, refuses to see 
any sort of submarine doing anything but 
suffocating its crew and foundering at 
sea.” 

The fact that developments have oc- 
curred which these men said could not 
happen may be taken as an encourage- 
ment to be bolder. Yet few social scien- 
tists have ever so dared. I did hear, how- 
ever, of some thirty-one predictions made 
before 1900 regarding the development of 
the airship, only six of which materialized. 
But even so high a percentage of suc- 
cesses as this may also be taken as an 
encouragement to proceed. 
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Perhaps my batting average will not 
be so high, and my predictions may be 
like those of Mr. Astor, who wrote in 
1903 that “second story sidewalks, com- 
posed largely of translucent glass, leaving 
all the present street level to vehicles will 
doubtless have made their appearance in 
less than twenty years.” 

Yet there have been responsible fore- 
casts that have come true. Francis Bon- 
ynge, for instance, predicted in 1852 the 
population of the United States fifty years 
ahead, decade by decade, within an error 
of five per cent. 


Prediction in Sociology 


Prediction in sociology deals of course, 
with societies, not biological man, and 
rests on two methods. One is the simple 
But generally 
such a procedure is only approximately 


extension of a trend line. 


reliable for even a short time. If the trend 
is a sharply bending one, an extension of 
the curve beyond a few units of the scale 
may quickly take one into absurdities. 
Thus, on this basis the ship in seventy- 
five years would be a mile long. The com- 
pound interest curve cannot ever go very 
far in a real world. 

The other method is the projection or 
consideration of the factors that determine 
the particular trend under consideration. 
For instance, the factors affecting the 
length of ships would be many, among 
them length of docks and depth of harbor. 

Again, the factors making population 
growth are immigration rules, growth of 
income, medical progress, birth control 
diffusion, ete. So that by the extension of 
these factors forward in the form of birth 
death rates, by age and 
groups and by other means the curve of 
population may be projected forward. 

In either case, the shorter the extension 


rates, social 


of the curve the less wide the possible 
error. Projections are of course always 
in terms of the units in which they are 
plotted. Thus, if the unit is 1,000 years, 
then a projection of five units would mean 
a projection forward of 60,000 months, a 
very long time in months but a short pro- 
jection in units. 

One 
with 


curve that has been run_ back 
indifferent for around a 
dozen centuries is the curve of inventions 
and scientific discoveries. 


success 


It is a curve 
bending so sharply upward as time goes 
on that, even if the inadequate records of 
the past get progressively worse and enor- 
mous numbers are lost, it is still thought 
that the line would be one curving up- 
ward. 

The projection of this curve shows 
then for the future an increasing number 
of inventions and scientific discoveries. 

An analysis of some of the factors mak- 
ing the curve leads to the same conclu- 
sions. For instance, the number of inven- 
tions and the rapidity of their occurrence 
are functions of the number of elements 
in existence out of which inventions and 
discoveries are made. And generally in- 





ventions are not wholly replacements, but 
additions to the total supply of elements. 


Increasing Inventions 

In other words, inventions and scientific 
discoveries are accumulative, and, as the 
pile accumulates, more and more inven- 
tions are made, since they do not appear 
to be restricted seriously by the limita- 
tions of human wants. 

So, in the future environment of man, 
one sees an increasing number of inven- 
tions and discoveries occurring with 
greater rapidity. This, of course, means 
change. 

It is customary for us to say that we 
are in a period of transition, implying 
that we are changing, amidst some con- 
fusion no doubt, from a more or less sta- 
tionary past to some future condition of 
quiet and peace. The idea is that of a 
slope from one plateau to another. But 
it is thought that this plateau toward 
which we are said to be moving is a fiction, 
the creation solely of a hope that looks 
forward to a haven of rest. 

But there seems to be no rest ahead for 
the conservatives, although the difference 
in the significance of the inventions seems 
to mean a somewhat undulating movement 
upward in the growth of material culture. 

Man the animal has problems ahead in 
adaptation to this new environment of 
material culture. Each invention means a 
new problem of adaptation for mankind. 
Women have not yet adapted themselves 
to the tin can, although one of their adap- 
tations in part was woman suffrage. 

Families have a problem in adapting 
to contraceptives. We are not well 
adapted to factories. Our death rate is 
still greater in the newer cities than in 
the older rural cultures. So inventions 
mean social changes and problems of 
adjustment. 

The lower animals have a simple natu- 
ral environment toward which to make 
an adaptation, as was also the case of 
early man. But modern man has a huge 
culture environment to which he must 
adapt himself, a huge culture that is 
whirling through time, gaining size and 
velocity as it goes. 


Prolonging of Infancy 

It seems to be something of a strain 
on the young infant to accomplish the 
feat of adaptation to this environment, 
judging by the numbers of problem chil- 
dren and the vast extent of mental dis- 
orders that follow. 

A young person used to get pretty well 
acquainted with his culture by the time 
he was fifteen or sixteen years old, but 
now infancy and education are prolonged 
and we find students in school until the 
late twenties or even later. In the future, 
when the culture shall have grown much 
bigger and more complex, how shall this 
problem be met? Perhaps by prolonging 
infancy to, say, thirty or forty years or 
even longer? 

More probably in the future there will 
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be seen fewer attempts to learn it all 
and more attempts to learn only a part 
of what is to be learned. 

In other words, there will be specialists 
speaking a specialists language, that is 
to say, a language not very intelligible to 
the non-specialists. It is said that even 
today some specialists, to wit, mathe- 
maticians and geneticists, have difficulty 
in understanding the language of some 
of their fellow-specialists. 

But there will also be another lan- 
guage which these specialists will all 
speak whatever their specialties may be. 
This language will be the product of the 
standardization and diffusion which fol- 
lows upon the developing of means of 
communication, that is to say, the common 
language of the movies, the radio, the 
press, the advertisers, television, ready- 
made clothes, standardized goods, etc. 


Also a Leveling Process 

The great growth of communication 
through inventions in this field has the 
effect of negativing somewhat the afore- 
mentioned tendencies of culture to accu- 
mulate, because it facilitates substitution 
For the earth as a 
whole communication is a leveling and 


instead of addition. 


simplifying process. 

Inventions in the field of communica- 
tion then are some of the limiting factors 
that will prevent an exponential curve 
from being carried out in reality as it 
could be done on graph paper. 

The society of the future then will be 
one of greater and greater change. And 
as the environment changes, the habits 
of man change. 

Under these conditions, morality, as it 
is generally conceived, will have no place. 
For the general notion of morality is that 
it is the following of a set of rules or com- 
mandments. Such commandments can be 
laid down with great specificity in a sta- 
tionary society where experience leads to 
guidance in minute detail. 

But in a society undergoing great 
change, there is little guidance to be 
gained from the past. The situations that 
arise are new, and ethical conduct is a 
matter of intelligence and forecast and 
the fixity and detail, right and wrong, give 
way before social expediency. 


Attitude Toward Law 

So also the attitude toward law will be 
very different. Our present ideal is that 
“the law is the law and it must be obeyed,” 
though perhaps we do not live up to this 
ideal as well as did the Medes and Per- 
sians. 

But regrettable as it may be, law under 
a changing society can hardly have the 
force it has in a stationary society. Under 
a changing society it becomes very difficult 
to make rules that will last and hence that 
will be fully obeyed. 

It seems also inevitable that many rules, 
that is, laws, will have to be made, be- 
cause of the velocity and bulk of culture. 
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Some of these will be experiments and at- 
tempts to make men form new habits. So, 
then, the laws will assume less and less 
of a majestic nature. This does not mean, 
of course, that there will not be penalties, 


but rather that the divine element in them. 


will be less and the human element more. 


Farm and Factory on Same Land 


The technological progress, which will 
be advancing even more rapidly in the fu- 
ture, will, of course, not be confined to 
cities, but will spread to the countryside. 
Farm and factory joined together on the 
same land may well be in_ prospect. 
Where the foodstuffs grown yield by- 
products, factories for obtaining these by- 
products may be located near the farms, 
since electric power will be readily avail- 
able. 

The folkways and manner of living 
among farmers will resemble more what 
they are in cities. Such is the magic of 
the newer methods of communication. 
Technological progress will mean, how- 
ever, only a slight substitution of produc- 
tion in the chemical industry for product- 
tion by the soil, sun and rain, since the 
latter are not costly. 


Development of Metropolitan Areas 


But the technical improvements will 
mean a greater efficiency for the food 
grower, so that fewer and fewer growers 
of foods will feed more and more con- 
sumers. And if the population of the 
United States approaches soon the sta- 
tionary point, then we may expect to see 
the submarginal lands turned back into 
forests, inhabited by wild game. But we 
shall hardly bring the Red Man back into 
his ancient home, though that would be 
scant justice. 

It may also be that the cities will lose 
somewhat their identities. City limits are 
becoming less and less significant, being 
broken down by transportation systems 
and other similar agencies. The suburbs 
and the country immediately surrounding 
cities are highly urbanized so metro- 
politan regions are really replacing cities 
for certain purposes. In the future then 
the whole nation will become urbanized. 

There will, of course, be large centres 
where the density of population will be 
great, even though the easy distribution 
of electric power will occasion the growth 
of smaller centres. Man is a gregarious 
animal and the conditions of his future 
environment will give expression to this 
gregariousness. 


It seems also very probable that the 


society of the future will have a somewhat 
different organization. Man, like the ants 
and bees, bas a highly developed social 
organization, and in the future a still 
higher development is expected. 

The units of organization will tend to 
be much larger, due largely to the speed 
of transportation and the facility of com- 
munication over long distances. 

This statement is not to be taken as 





implying that the size of the physical 
plant will necessarily grow larger. There 
will, of course, be the greatest variety in 
the sizes of the plants. The ultimate limit 
of this growth of organization is the world 
limit. Even among the smaller organiza- 
tions unsuited to such development, there 
will be certain types that will be chained 
into much larger federations. 


Larger States Likely 


It may also be expected that the hetero- 
geneity of the future material culture will 
call forth a great variety of organizational 
effort. The simplicity of the social organi- 
zation of pioneer days is gone. Organiza- 
tion is a remarkable tool for getting things 
done and the law of survival will mean 
a great organizational development, de- 
spite some sacrifice of personal liberty and 
individualism, characteristics which may 
have a variety of ways of expression. 

How these developments will affect the 
state is not clear. The tendency, however, 
seems to be toward larger organization, 
despite the setback occasioned by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

One also thinks that a simple scheme 
like that of democracy will not be so suc- 
cessfully applicable to an actual distribu- 
tion of power among the varieties of great 
organizations. 

The growth of material culture does not 
mean that all property will be thus col- 
lectively organized. On the contrary, 
there is to be expected a multiplication 
in variety of smaller machines which will 
be personal property and on which the 
single individual will be dependent, along 
with the multiplication of large machines 
in factories on which man is so dependent. 


Depending on Machines 

The pioneer to America required re- 
markably few fabricated objects, some- 
what more, however, than the American 
Indian. But now man is dependent upon 
quite a variety: typewriters, fountain 
pens, mechanical pencils, tooth brushes, 
eyeglasses, radios, phonographs, refriger- 
ating machines, stoves, watches, clocks, 
automobiles, golf clubs, books, cigar 
lighters, cigarette cases, can openers, sun- 
light machines, etc., etc. 

It is clear that man has become more 
and more dependent on the smaller ma- 
chines and tools and it is probable that 
the future will see the above list extended 
greatly. Pioneer settlement is increas- 
ingly difficult today, not only because man 
must carry with him a great variety of 
tools, but also a great organization which 
will supply him with products from the 
big machines. 

The lower animals that migrate have 
no tool kit, primitive man had only a very 
small one, but modern man must take 
civilization along with him. 

Technological progress means increase 
in the facility of transforming the prod- 
ucts of the soil, of the sea and the min- 
erals into objects that fulfill man’s wishes. 
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Thousands and thousands of tools now 
do this work and in great quantities be- 
cause of the power from coal, oil, wind 
and water. These discoveries in power 
and discoveries in raw materials that can 
be transformed will bring wealth and 
abolish poverty. 

Malthus saw the geometric increase in 
population but he never saw the geometric 
increase in technology. The wealth or 
poverty of a people is dependent on three 
things—the status of technology, the sup- 
ply of natural materials to be transformed 
into useful objects and the quantity of 
people to be supplied. 


As to Future Population 


The future population has been much 
predicted. All are agreed, however, that 
the rate of increase in Western Europe 
and in America is slowing up. It seems 
probable that, with the spread of the use 
of contraceptives, the Slavic groups will 
also slacken in their rate of increase. 

The Orient and the backward peoples 
may increase more rapidly for a while, 
but perhaps there, too, a slowing up is to 
be predicted. In fact, a declining popula- 
tion is altogether a possibility. 

So then, with a restricted population, a 
rapidly growing technology and with per- 
haps a slightly growing base of materials 
to be transformed, we should expect to 
be untrue the often quoted prediction of 
Jesus, “the poor ye have with you always.” 

If the use of contraceptives is extended 
radically, it will mean a revolution for 
women and children. There has often 
been discussion of how far the birth rate 
will fall. There is no numerical conclu- 
sion, but the answer is that the production 
of babies, like the production of potatoes, 
will be governed by demand, now that 
the supply can be controlled. 


Value of the Baby Will Rise 


If the production of babies falls very 
low, the value of the baby will rise, ac- 
cording to sound economics. This appre- 
ciation of children will show itself in 
better kindergartens, playgrounds and 
schools. Apartment house owners will be 
glad to take families with children, but 
the creation of children may be so great 
by that time that parents will not let them 
grow up in such a hostile environment as 
a modern city apartment. 

The domesticated animal usually has 
trouble with the breeding processes and 
man is no exception. 

With a scarcity of children and the 
wealth that comes from technological 
progress, education in its higher branches 
will be much more nearly universal. The 
spread of higher education will be more 
rapid than the growth of vocational op- 
portunities utilizing this educational con- 
tent. The result will be that the common 
laborer will be well versed in philosophy 
and the plumbers will discuss Aristotle— 
and they will still be quoting Aristotle as 

(Turn to page 376) 





HE Baltimore Kiwanis club has, 

since its inception in 1918, found its 

best and broadest avenue of work 
to be through association with institutions 
which were, as the term expresses it, 
“seasoned” and strong in the field of 
accomplishment. 

Every Kiwanis club, shortly after its 
organization, must look around to put into 
effect Kiwanis Objectives, particularly in 
the field of effort for under-privileged 
children. 

From 1918 to 1921, inclusive, the Balti- 
more club contacted itself with various 
lines of effort, individual as well as insti- 
tutional. 

In 1922 its first big piece of work was 
undertaken through the efforts of its Wel- 
fare Committee, who contacted with the 
Fresh Air Farm at Fallston, Maryland. 
This farm, containing thirty-seven acres, 
nearly half under cultivation, was and is 
partially self-supporting, and was ob- 
tained through the efforts of a society 
organized by the Young Men’s Bible 
Class of the Central Presbyterian Church 
some forty years ago. The purpose was 
and is to take children from the congested 
sections of the city, likewise mothers and 
babies, and to give them healthful and 
happy surroundings. This has resulted in 
the handling annually of approximately 
1.250 boys and nearly a like number of 
girls and nearly a hundred mothers and 
babies, or a total of approximately 2,500 
beneficiaries annually. 

The institution is supported through 
the efforts of the Community Fund, en- 
dowments, personal interest fund, the 
farm itself, and has contributed splen- 
didly to the up-building of personal char- 
acter. In 1922 the Welfare Committee of 
the Baltimore Kiwanis club recommended 
that $4,000 be raised and spent in re- 
building a big stone barn into an up-to- 
date dining hall, kitchen, etc., which was 
done and some other sums of money were 
allotted also to the dormitories, play- 
grounds, etc. 

In 1923 the club took a great interest 
in the Children’s Hospital School, par- 
ticularly in a campaign to raise $300,000 
for an addition where the children could 
be taken care of in better shape, and that 
campaign being successful, the Kiwanis 


Comprehensive Under-Privileged 
hild Work Program at Baltimore 
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BY MERLE E. TOWNER 
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club equipped the Research Laboratory, 
which has been named Kiwanis, and has 
since that time been supporting the doc- 
tor doing research work. “The Children’s 
Hospital School,” says Dr. Wm. S. Baer, 
“is under the greatest gratitude to the 
Kiwanis club for furnishing both money 
and inspiration to carry on investigations 
which have led to the discovery of a cure 
for osteomyelitis, an inflammation of the 
bone. The insertion of the maggots of 
flies into the affected bone has,” said Dr. 
Baer, “the effect of accomplishing a cure 
in about six weeks, changing a horrid, 
disgusting wound into a perfectly healed 
and normal member.” The annual dona- 
tion of $1,500 made by the Kiwanis club 
to assist Dr. Baer in his investigations 
could scarcely have been more humanely 
expended. At a congress of world re- 
nowned doctors held in Paris recently, 
at which twenty-seven nations were repre- 
sented and twenty-two languages spoken, 
the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore was, in 
a series of resolutions, thanked for the 
assistance it had rendered in discovering 
a cure for the dread osteomyelitis. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
present time, particularly on account of 
the reputation the Hospital School gained 


Past Governor, Capital District 


through splendid discoveries, the in- 
terested visitors from all parts of the 
world number an average of fifty per 
week. Information of great value and 
help to humanity have been disseminated 
from this institution, which institution is 
already turning out cured and ready to 
take their individual place in the com- 
monwealth, patients who are splendid 
advertisements for the institution. 

The Happy Hills Convalescent Home 
is an institution to which children are 
sent by the Social Service, when these 
children are found to be in need of re- 
juvenation and rebuilding mentally and 
morally, whose bodies and minds have 
both become ill. Since 1929 the Kiwanis 
club has been interested and has con- 
tributed, particularly in 1929 and 1930, 
so that a fine and necessary dental equip- 
ment and clinic has been established, the 
benefits already being felt. 

Beginning in 1923, and since, the Ki- 
wanis club, through its Welfare Com- 
mittee, has found one of its best avenues 
of real practical effort to be in the Nur- 
sery and Child’s Hospital, which institu- 
tion takes the foundlings and little waifs 
sent to it from various sources, city and 

(Turn to page 384) 





Kiwanis Room at Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Baltimore. 
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Whiteface Mountain from Lake Placid. 


The Country’s Greatest Forest Park 


EW YORK STATE’S enlarged 
Adirondack Park is the largest 
public playground on the Ameri- 

can Continent. It contains within its 
boundaries the highest mountains in the 
state, more than 100 lakes and ponds, 
thousands of miles of rivers and streams 
and some of the finest mountain scenery 
to be found in the United States. Its area, 
4,604,000 acres, is more than twice as 
large as Yellowstone Park, our largest 
national park, and is larger than the 
combined area of the states of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island. It is the most 


BY HERBERT F. PRESCOTT 


Former Secretary, Conservation Department, State of New York 


centrally located and easily accessible 
of any of the great forest parks and is 
visited every summer by hundreds of 
thousands of automobile tourists from all 
parts of the United States and from 
Canada and other countries. 

The Adirondack Park was first estab- 
lished in 1892 and for years nothing was 
done in the way of developing its recrea- 
tional possibilities by the state. Within 
its boundaries lies practically all of the 
Adirondack Forest Preserve, state-owned 
land which under the provisions of the 
State Constitution must be forever kept 


as wild forest lands. Ten years ago when 
the automobile greatly increased the use 
of the park by the public, the Conserva- 
tion Department as a part of its forest 
fire protection work, laid out a number 
of small public camp sites and cleared 
trails extending from easily accessible 
points through the forests to more remote 
points of scenic interest. This gave the 
public a better opportunity to see points 
hitherto inaccessible and also enabled the 
department’s forest fire fighting forces to 
carry on their fire protection work. These 
camp sites contain parking spaces for 
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View from “The Flowered Lands’=—Mt. McIntyre in the background. 
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automobiles, stone fireplaces which pro- 
vide a safe place for building cooking 
fires, a supply of pure water and necessary 
sanitary facilities. 

These camp sites became so popular 
with the public that new ones had to be 
established every year. As a matter of 
fact, the patronage increased so tremend- 
ously that the state was forced definitely 
to adopt a policy of forest recreation. The 
forest fire protective idea is still main- 
tained in all of the camp sites, and in 
addition to the structural safeguards that 
the state throws about the camps to pre- 
vent the starting of forest fires, Rangers 
have been placed in charge of the larger 
camp sites, part of whose duties is to edu- 
cate campers in the better care of the 
forests. Within the last five years the 
state has laid out more than twenty large 
highways 
and 


main 
easily automobile 
capable of taking care of a thousand or 
more automobile parties a day. Many of 


public camp sites on 


accessible by 


these larger camp sites have been laid 
out with extensive water frontage on lakes 
and streams. One at Fish Creek Pond has 
a shore frontage of over two miles and 
accommodated last year over 17,000 camp- 
ers for periods ranging from a few days 
to a month. In the last three years the 
registration at these camp sites has in- 
creased more than four-fold. In 1929, the 
patronage was more than double that of 
the preceding year and in 1930 it was 
more than double that of 1929. There are 
upwards of twenty of these large public 
camp more than 100 smaller 
ones remote from the main highways for 
the accommodation of hikers, hunters and 
fishermen. 


sites and 


The remarkable success of these public 
camp sites is due in a very large part to 
the thoroughness of the sanitary admini- 
stration. Before a camp site is estab- 
lished, an abundant supply of pure water 
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Mountain Pond near Saranac Lake. 


is insured and the source of this water 
supply effectively protected. This water 
supply is tested every year by the State 
Department of Health working in co- 
operation with the Conservation Depart- 
ment to insure the purity of the water 
supply to campers. The fact that these 
camp sites are free to the public and that 
the health of the campers is at all times 
safeguarded has made them probably the 
most popular camp sites in the country. 

Within the boundaries of the park can 
be found all kinds of forest recreation. 
Mt. Marcy, the highest mountain in the 
state, is located in the park and its summit 
can be reached by a number of clearly 
marked trails. The summit of Marcy is 
the objective of thousands of able-bodied 
hikers every year for the wonderful view 
afforded from its summit. The state’s fire 











Starting up Mt. Marey—forks of trail on Opalescent River. 





observation towers are located on the tops 
of the highest mountains ‘in their respec- 
tive districts and practically all of them 
are visited by ambitious mountain climb- 
ers for the magnificent mountain views 
afforded from the glass enclosed rooms 
at the top. 

There is a canoe trip of over 125 miles 
from the Fulton Chain of Lakes through 
the Saranacs and to Paul Smiths. This 
route takes the visitor right through the 
heart of the mountains and into unspoiled 
wilderness. 

The main trunk line highways through 
the Adirondack Park are broad, hard- 
surfaced roads as smooth as city streets 
and from them the traveler has unfolded 
a wonderful panorama of mountains, 
woods, lakes and valleys. Many of these 
lakes, like Mountain Pond, lie right along 
the highway and are gems of beauty. 

New York State’s public camp sites in 
the Adirondack forest preserve, which is 
state-owned land within the boundaries 
of the Adirondack Park, are notable for 
several things. There are no “hot dog” 
stands, no merry-go-rounds, no band 
stands, side shows, parking fees or con- 
cessions of any sort. It is just pure, un- 
spoiled wilderness, thousands of square 
miles of mountains, lakes, streams and 
forests, and it pays big dividends in 
health and pleasure to its owners when- 
ever the spirit moves them to draw upon 
its resources. 

No signs in it carry the dollar mark. 
One sign alone is conspicuous: “Prevent 
Forest Fires. It Pays.” That sign is a 
good one to observe for the people take 
pride in keeping their forests green and 
are not too lenient with people who start 
forest fires through carelessness. 

After a summer spent at one of these 
camps, the camper has a fairly good idea 
of what is meant by the term “the con- 
servation of natural resources.” 
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Charleston, South Carolina, 


Program of Vocational Guidance 


HE Kiwanis Club of Charleston, 
South Carolina, has for some time 
been interested in vocational guid- 


“ance. In a city of some 60,000 inhabit- 


ants, without vocational directors affili- 
ated with the school system, where en- 
tirely too many sons have long fed to 
satiety the gods, or demigods, Medicine 
and Law, Kiwanians determined to do 
something about it. A beginning was 
made last year. A policy presented to 
the club by the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement was adopted in 
February. 

During the winter, Hi-Y clubs enumer- 
ated in discussion periods, problems 
weighty to the adolescent boy. In evalu- 
ating these problems, vocations were 
found to come first in importance to older 
boys, and high, if not the highest, in the 
evaluating column, of younger high school 
boys. This naturally furnished the com- 
mittee with something to tell school men. 
The Program 

I—Mass Guidance 

The Kiwanis Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement was called for 
several meetings. Composed of the presi- 
dent of the Charleston Y. M. C. A. a 
judge, a former successful school princi- 
pal, and a business man, the committee 
has done excellent work. From members 
of the committee, about the best speeches 
came in mass guidance which were given 
to most of the students at both the boys’ 
and girls’ high schools. Prior to the talks 
from men and women representing their 
particular fields of work, a poster contest 
had been conducted in the schools. Win- 
ners were awarded cash prizes and post- 
ers presenting themes dealing with per- 
sons either successful or unsuccessful in 
their life work, were displayed for the 
purpose of centering interest of pupils on 
the program which was to follow. 

In securing speakers for mass guid- 
ance, the thought was kept in mind that 
too much importance had been placed on 
the proverbial “white collar job.” Thus 
it came about that men were selected to 
talk to boys with respect to becoming 
artisans, this being given as much atten- 
tion as law, medicine, and the like. For 
girls, also for boys, speakers were se- 
lected to include artistic, humanistic, liter- 





BY WESNER FALLAW 


Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance 


The more Kiwanians think about this 
major objective of Vocational Guidance, 
and the more Kiwanis clubs engage in 
activities suggested by that objective, the 
more important it becomes. It requires 
no great stretch of the imagination to see 
what astounding personal and economic 
value will come from all this. 

Here is a definite workable plan put 
into operation by the Kiwanis Club of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The ideas 
herein expressed will prove valuable for 
other clubs. 








ary, scientific, commercial, mechanical, 
construction, and executive interests; that 
is, so far as was apparently necessary to 
give pupils an inclusive picture of the 
total area of life’s vocations. 

2—Self and Group Analyses 

In order to intensify the work, by 
mutual agreement of the committee and 
school authorities, the program concen- 
trated on seniors from the point where 
mass guidance ended. 

C. C. Robinson’s Information Blank 
was used for boys and was also found 
effective with girls. Sixty-nine boys and 
ninety girls were summarized and clas- 
sified according to the information taken 
from these forms. 

For Vocational Week, April 20-24, a 
Kiwanian of Nashville, Tennessee, Walter 
Stone, and an authority on life guidance, 
was brought to Charleston to work with 
boys, girls, senior counsellors, and the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. Ad- 
ditional details of the week’s work are 
given later in this article. 

Mr. Stone met with seniors during 
school hours, and in some cases held inter- 
views out of school hours. In his group 
analysis work he used the method ad- 
vocated by the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations. The definite steps of this phase 
of the work are contained in the “Outline 
of Vocational Guidance Program of the 
Kiwanis Club of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina,” compiled by Mr. Stone. 


3—Interest Counselling 

Study of information forms and pupils 
in group interviews revealed the follow- 
ing interests or trends: 
Boys: art, architecture, aviation, bank- 


ing, business, chemistry, civil engineering, 
electrical forestry, law, 
medicine, ornithology, music teaching, 
naval service, physical education, radio, 
and miscellaneous, ranging from baking 
to diplomatic service and authorship. 

Girls: business, social service, nursing, 
music (performing and teaching), repor- 
torial work and advertising, physical 
education, interior decorating, teaching 
school, and matrimony. 

Engineering, medicine and chemistry 
led with numbers of boys interested. For 
girls, private secretaryship, teaching 
school and nursing, were the chief in- 
terests. 


engineering, 


Prominent men, Kiwanians for the most 
part, and women of the city, about whom 
the superintendent of schools and the 
committee chairman had conferred, were 
secured to serve as counsellors. 

Numerous telephone calls and _ inter- 
views served to schedule counsellors at 
their offices or places of business for 
visits by pupils. Schools coéperated in 
urging boys and girls to visit and talk 
with the counsellor representing the voca- 
tion in which the individual pupil was 
concerned, 


4—Continuation of Service 

The Committee on Vocational Guidance 
has been insistent that counsellors will, so 
far as possible, not merely leave the way 
open for boys and girls to visit and ex- 
periment with their businesses and pro- 
fessions, but that they will also actually 
arrange periods for work. This work will 
of course be without remuneration. 

Order has been placed with the Inter- 
national Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance for pamphlets to be given under- 
class pupils by way of emphasizing the 
desire of counsellors in particular, and 
Kiwanians in the large, to be thought of 
as continually ready to offer vocational 


aid. 


Impressions 

More than thirty men and women were 
asked to assist in the vocational guidance 
project. Not a single man refused, and 
only one woman failed to respond. Some 
were requested to speak to student-bodies, 
serve as judges in the poster contest, at- 
tend conference periods, counsel with 
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small groups or individuals, provide peri- 
ods for placement and experimentation on 
the part of boys and girls. Not only indi- 
viduals, but also such organizations as the 
Yy. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Business 
Women’s Club, the County Health Center, 
newspaper offices, and the Charleston 
radio station, readily aided with whatever 
The entire city 
has during the present vocational pro- 
gram appeared to be imbued with the 
spirit of Kiwanis. 

Speaking of Kiwanis, members of the 
Charleston club have demonstrated just 
what is conveyed by the title “Service 
Club.” Letters have been written to boys 
by thoughtful counsellors, a busy surgeon 
has been found to be telephoning to ask 
when he can interview boys; and when 
affairs have intervened to prevent men 
from keeping engagements with pupils, 
word of explanation has come directly to 
the chairman. Such is nothing short of 


service was requested. 


remarkable. 

School men have been codéperative as 
well as appreciative of the work, as is 
indicated by the following letters: 


“Please allow me to express through 
you to the Kiwanians the sincere 
thanks of the High School of Charles- 
ton for the admirable work which your 
club is doing for the graduates of this 
institution in acquainting them with 
the advantages and difficulties of 
various lines of endeavor. This splen- 
did work of getting boys started on 
the right track is worthy of all the 
time and money that can be spent 
on it.” 

“Your society is to be commended 
for its leadership in this field in our 
city. The work recently done under 
the leadership of Mr. Fallaw and Mr. 
Stone is already bringing results. One 
of the students remarked to me, ‘You 
know all this talk of vocation has got 
all the boys thinking.’ I believe that 
this represents the finest result that 
can be achieved, getting boys to think 
about their future.” 

“If we can only carry on this work 
so well started we shall achieve much 
for the youth of this city. 


Please offer to the club my fullest 
coéperation in any further plans for 
this work.” 

Signed: T. F. Mosimann, Principal. 


The above letter is from the Principal 
of the High School of Charleston. The 
following one is from Mr. A. B. Rhett, 
Superintendent of the Charleston Public 
Schools. 

“On behalf of the Public High 
Schools of the city I desire to express 
my appreciation to you and through 
you to the members of the Kiwanis 
club for the valuable piece of work 
which they have been doing in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance in the 
public schools. This problem of guid- 








ance is a most important one in the 
high schools. To its proper solution 
definite assistance from, and coopera- 
tion by, the business men of the city 
" essential.” 
“The action of the Kiwanis club this 
year is in my opinion most promising 
from three standpoints :— 
1—From the standpoint of stimulating 
the pupils to give some definite 
thought to their future careers. 

2—From the standpoint of bringing to 
the aid of the pupil in deciding the 
judgment, experience, and advice 
of the business men of the com- 
munity. 

3—From the standpoint of indicating 
a continued and closer coéperation 
in this field between the public 
schools and the business interests 
of the city. 

“Thanking you for your personal 
interest and earnest work, I am” 

Signed: A. B. Rhett. 

Whether or not the schools establish a 
Vocational Division, more attention un- 
doubtedly needs to be given to what older 
thinking boys have so clearly shown con- 
stitutes a major problem of youth; 
namely, the selection of, preparation for, 
securing of, and entering into a vocation. 
Every Kiwanian can increase his personal 
worth as a guide of youth, by continual 
attention to vocational guidance, voca- 
tional counseling, personal counseling, 
life counseling, or life guidance, or what- 
ever term one wishes to use when speak- 
ing of a work which will soon perhaps 
become the most natural approach to ex- 
ploration of adolescent youth, (as well as 
perhaps the most valuable) because its 
origin springs from deep desire of youth, 
and its ramifications include everything 
from mere social satisfaction and ease, to 
religion and supreme happiness. The 
burden of the task receives added weight 
by the reminder that adolescent boys who 
have drifted away from the school, are 
very much in the field of our needed and 
inclusive work of life guidance. 

As purposeful men with the slogan “We 
Build,” one of our tasks is the relating 
of inquiring youth to informing adults, 
in such a way as to assist in satisfactorily 
determining what dominant traits are 
present in each individual, how these 
traits are to be harnessed, and whither 
and when they are to be directed for 
securing not merely a job, but a creative 


life. 


Supplement No. 1 

Vocational W eek: 

April 20-24, Mr. Walter Stone spent in 
Charleston working with schools, speak- 
ing before service clubs, Hi-Y Clubs, 
holding interviews, meeting committees, 
and broadcasting the vocational guidance 
program through the air, the press, and 
through counsellors. 

Kiwanis, Rotary, The Foremen’s Club, 
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the faculties of the boys’ and girls’ high 
schools, the Y. M. C. A. staff, student 
assemblies, small group sessions, and Hi- 
Y boys, all heard of boys’ work from Mr. 
Stone. Aside from vocational guidance 
boys of Hi-Y, the boys’ cabinet, the 
colored Hi-Y and the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee, heard of trends and methods of 
boys’ work. 


Supplement No. 2 
Outline of Vocational Guidance Program 


The objective of the vocational guid- 
ance program is really life guidance of 
youth and with the following specific ob- 
jectives: 

I. Know himself, his ability, his fail- 

ings, and his desires. 

II. Know a trade or profession that 
fits him, and how to keep on 
learning. 

III. Know the world he is to live in and 
the people he is to live among, and 
the great laws of life that govern 
both. 

IV. Know how to use himself and his 
work to get from the world the 
things he most needs, and to give 
the service for which he is fit in 
the place where it is most needed. 

V. Have character that is founded on 
this knowledge, brave, honest, fair, 
neither impudent nor cringing, and 
with the instinct of unselfish 
service. 

VI. Know how to analyze himself in 
his situation and adapt himself to 
changing conditions happily. 

There are four steps in our vocational 
guidance program. 

I. The Study of Self—(including indi- 
vidual analysis and a group an- 
alysis ) 

II. The Study of Vocations—(of which 
there are sixteen general divi- 
sions ) 

III. Finding a jeb or securing further 
training 

IV. This last step is incorporation in 
the life of the community and 
sound investment of time and 
money. 

We are now ready for the real develop- 
ment of the second step—the exploring of 
vocations, and this will lead to finding a 
job and getting more training. It is at 
this point that the personal counsellors 
come in. The counsellors build on what 
has gone before and help each senior 
come to an intelligent understanding of 
himself. 

The vocational guidance program of 
the Kiwanis club is not complete until the 
last step, which is the incorporating in the 
life of a community and getting estab- 
lished in the community, has been taken 
for each boy and girl. This last step re- 
quires continual personal counselling 
with these boys and girls. 
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Orthopedic Work 


NE day last summer a man walk- 
QO ing down the principal street of 

Raleigh noticed a nine-year old 
girl walking on crutches with her right 
leg badly twisted and perfectly useless 
as the result of a tubercular knee. Stop- 
ping the child, this man talked to her in 
a friendly way and in the course of con- 
versation learned her name, her address 
and something of her history. Consulting 
a friend of the little girl’s family, he 
learned that this child had been denied 
the proper medical treatment largely on 
account of the attitude of her mother 
toward an operation. In company with 
a friend, he called on the mother and 
apparently at first was able to accomplish 
little, but in the end left with her the 
thought that if the child went through 
life a cripple, the responsibility would be 
hers. This fear of operations on the part 
of the mother is not to be censured so 
much as deplored, for few parents can 
face the prospect of the surgeon’s knife 
without misgivings. After a few days, 
however, the mother visited this same man 
and inquired concerning the details. of 
the operation necessary to restore the 
child to health, and finally consented. 

The operation was promptly and suc- 
cessfully performed. A few hours after- 
wards, as the child came out from under 
the influence of ether and was naturally 
in a great deal of pain, the mother was 
almost frantic and was most vehement in 
her condemnation of this man and of the 
surgeon for having hurt her child. The 
child recovered rapidly from the opera- 
tion, had a brace fitted to her leg, which 
she wore until nearly Christmas time. 
Just before Christmas the child, accom- 
panied by her mother, went in to see this 
man. She had thrown away her crutches, 
walked normally and was apparently 
practically restored to a general first-class 
condition. The mother expressed her re- 
gret at the manner in which she had 
acted, stating that she had apologized to 
the others with whom she had come in 
contact. She thanked the agency that 
had made possible the healing of her 
child’s infirmity, and expressed to each 
member of the agency personally her 
heartfelt appreciation. 

The child entered upon those Christ- 
mas holidays without the need of crutches 
and in a condition of health unknown to 
her before. She doubtless had a joy that 
far exceeds our imagination. The man 
who first interviewed this little girl was 
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at Raleigh 


BY BANKS ARENDELL 


President, Kiwanis Club ot Raleigh, North Carolina 


Wade C. Lewis, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child of the 
Raleigh Kiwanis club. The surgeon who 
so generously provided his services under 
such difficult circumstances was Dr. Hugh 
Thompson, an honorary member of the 
club. Let it be said in passing that 
another member of the club, Dr. M. R. 
Gibson, performed a tonsil operation upon 
this child at the same time. 

But this little girl is only one of forty 
girls and boys who have been made happy 
through the beneficence of the Raleigh 
Kiwanis club since this sort of work was 
commenced some four years ago. More 
than half of this number have undergone 
painful but successful operations, such 
as the one just described. Needless to 
say that in each case the little girl or boy 
has been made whole and healthy and 
happy. 

For these four years the Kiwanians, 
through their Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child have searched out such cases 
and have seen them through. Locating 
the afflicted ones has at times been a 
perplexing problem, but overcoming par 
ental objections once they are found has 
often seemed an insurmountable barrier. 
Patience, though, and perseverance on 
the part of the committee have removed 
this obstacle in every instance. Dr. H. L. 
Stanton, Supervisor of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for North Carolina, has been 
of invaluable assistance to the club in 








N FOLLOWING through on any Ki- 

wanis objective in a practical manner, 
a club may often get started on an im- 
portant activity by the conversation of 
just one member with some one the club 
might be in a position to help, as was the 
case here at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Since that beginning four years ago, over 
forty cases have been helped by this club. 
Such activity transcends mere talk. Every 
case helped knows definitely of the 
greater chance at happiness because of 
such assistance. Every child, and every 
child’s family knows it was the Kiwanis 
club that made this chance possible. Ki- 
wanians know that they would not have 
been engaged in such activity had it not 
been for their membership in the club. 
There is no theory about all this. Such 
activity proves over and over again the 
value of a Kiwanis club to a community. 

—EpIToR 


locating children in need of this sort of 
treatment. 

Cases could be described one after 
another. Six operations have already been 
performed this year and others are in 
prospect. 

The Kiwanis club, for the treatment 
of these cases, has a permanent arrange- 
ment with Rex Hospital whereby a bed is 
placed at the disposal of any boy or girl 
brought there by the club. The club bears 
this expense and also undertakes the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing crutches, casts, 
braces and the like wherever needed. The 
patients remain in the hospital anywhere 
from two or three days to six weeks, and 
often return at intervals for special ex- 
aminations and treatment. The operations 
are done free of charge. 

The club, of course, seeks to find chil- 
dren in need of operations in Raleigh and 
Wake County. Cases have come, how- 
ever, from other counties and have re- 
ceived the same careful attention as local 
ones. Where a case comes from a county 
having a Kiwanis club, the local commit- 
tee attempts to interest that club to the 
extent of underwriting half the expense, 
the Raleigh club agreeing to bear the 
other half. In this manner several other 
clubs have been moved to a deep ap- 
preciation for, and interest in, cases of 
this kind. 

From a monetary standpoint, the cost 
to Kiwanians for this work is negligible 
compared to the great good that follows. 
The Raleigh club allots in its budget from 
$1000 to $1200 each year for under- 
privileged child projects, $500 of which 
is used in the orthopedic phase of the 
committee’s activities. 

It goes without saying that the Kiwanis 
club does this work with no cost what- 
ever to the parents of the children. One 
case, though, is a bit different from the 
rest. One little girl was operated on 
for a bad deformity after the closing of 
school. A loving mother who works every 
day to support her family expressed a 
desire to pay back to the club the money 
spent for her child’s operation, because, 
she says, if she pays it back, some other 
mother’s child can be made happy. She 
will reimburse the club in weekly amounts 
for the benefit of some other little girl 
or boy. 

This orthopedic work is a source of 
unending joy to the mothers and fathers 
of the children treated and to the mem- 
bers of the Raleigh Kiwanis club. 
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Winter scene at MacMillan camp, Anctalak Bay, Northern Labrador. 


Why Men Go North 


BY COMMANDER DONALD B. MACMILLAN 


Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of Hyannis, Massachusetts 


F THERE is one question which | 

have been called upon to answer 

during the last twenty-three years 
more than any other, it is “Why do you 
go?” This question is undoubtedly 
prompted by the fact that not one man or 
woman in a thousand ever reads an Arctic 
book; therefore, the picture of a dead 
white world wrapped and buried in snow 
and ice, a land of six months’ darkness, 
of biting winds, of freezing temperatures, 
even of starvation and death, is 
the natural conclusion. True it 
has been and is all of this and so 
recorded in books that all may 
read. Those early explorers who 
dared to drive their poorly con- 
structed ships into the pack de- 
serve more credit than they will 
ever receive. They were the pio- 
neers. We have profited by their 
experience. Sir John Franklin and 
his one hundred and twenty-nine 
men never came back. Nineteen 
men of the Greeley party died of 
starvation at Cape Sabine. Kane 
and his men lived on moss and 
even the rats which they shot on 
board their ship. DeLong and his 
found beneath the 
snows of Northern Siberia, a 
frozen hand sticking up out of a 
snow-bank. Henry Hudson was 
last seen adrift among the ice floes 
of Hudson Straits. 

And so I could go on and enu- 
merate, and so I could list the 
catastrophies of our own country, 
such as the San Francisco Earth- 
quake, the great Chicago Fire, the 
Iroquois Tragedy, the General 
Slocum Disaster, a list which 
would be misleading as to actual 





men were 


conditions in our own country, for such 
we know to be the exception. 

There is a brighter and a more truly 
representative picture of Arctic work. If 
not, we would never go. It seems like 
yesterday when I looked up at the top of 
the map of my school geography and 
found there Northern lands shading off 
into great white blank spots, across which 
was written the one word “unknown.” 
What there was there, no one knew. But 











Commander Donald B. MacMillan. 


The “Bowdoin” named after his college, frozen in for the winter, and snow- 


banked for insulation. 


man wanted to know. Man’s curiosity has 
made the maps of the world. As you look 
up into the sky, beautiful because of its 
thousands of twinkling points, you won- 
der what there is beyond. And man will 
continue to wonder just so long as there 
is a mountain top or point beyond which 
he cannot see. 

Driven on by this impulse, ships pro- 
ceeded northward, and there they met the 
apparently impenetrable pack, stretching 
as far as the eye could reach. 
Many crushed. Stronger 
ships were built—and they were 
crushed. Still stronger ships were 
built—and when blocked by the 
ice, the men stepped out over the 
rail, harnessed themselves to their 
sledges and plodded on, wading 
through deep _ snows, 
treacherous thin ice, surmounting 
pressure ridges, climbing glaciers, 
conquering ice caps until they 
stood at the most Northern point 
of land in the world. They looked 
out over the crunching, grinding 
ice-pack of the Polar Sea and 
wondered what there was beyond. 
They failed to reach the Pole and 
such attempts were registered as 
failures. The world forgets that 


were 


crossing 


such men discovered the great 
cryolite mines of Greenland—the 
great coal mines of Spitzbergen— 
the lucrative whale fishery of Mel- 
ville Bay and Lancaster Sound, 
bringing in millions of dollars to 
the wealth of the world. When you 
demand of the explorer tangible 
results, dollars and cents, and will 
accept nothing in lieu of this, 
know that much of the wealth of 
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Showing comparison between Eskimos and Nascopie Indians. Upper and Group of children in front of schoolhouse built at Nain by Commander 
lower left, an Eskimo couple. Three upper right, Nascepie Indians. Lower MacMillan for the Moravian Missionaries. Group includes native whites, 
right, Dr. Fernald, dentist. Eskimos and half-breeds. 
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the world is invested in fur—ladies must shores of Siberia. At that time, young stepped from his dome of ice down into a 
have them—and the Arctic is the home of Lieutenant Robert E. Peary was landed rolling country, a land of butterflies, bum- 
the fur industry. The explorers of Hudson on the beach in Whale Sound with a_ blebees, and flowers! He had passed be- 
Bay came out more than two hundred and broken leg strapped to a plank. He would yond the ice-cap, beyond the area of the 
fifty years ago with an amount of fur not go home. He would do what he came _ greatest snowfall and had reached land of 
which startled the world—one hundred to do. In the spring we see him dis- low level where the sun shines five months 
thousand beaver skins! This led to the appearing up over the back of the Great in the year. He failed to reach the Pole, 
organization of the great Hudson’s Bay Greenland Ice Cap. He found himself on for Greenland stops 380 miles from the 
Company, possibly the oldest company in a glittering shield of ice, 500,000 square Pole, but the botanist, the student, the 
the world today. Yes, if ‘you demand miles in area, one of the wonders of the lover of flowers, was interested. Up to last 
wealth, it is there for I saw white foxes world. On and on, up and up. As he told year the scientist has brought out of the 
and blue foxes at the very edge of the me, “I had no idea how high I would go North, the North which you think is 





Polar Sea. or how far, but I said to myself—I’ve covered with snow and ice, more than 700 
But there is another kind of wealth in found it!’” What did he mean? He had _ different kinds of flowers! 
which we, as explorers, are more inter- found a new highway leading to the Pole. I stood on a cliff at the edge of the 
ested. Value is a debatable term. What Far below him man had tried bucking (Turn to page 380) 
; is of value to you may be absolutely the ice of the 





worthless to me. The broadest definition Polar Sea and 
of value, I think, is that which adds to the had failed. Here 
comfort, the happiness, the security, the in the clouds 
peace of man. And this we must agree Peary snapped 
upon—that a thing is of value which adds his whip out over 
something to the sum total of human the backs of his 
knowledge of this little world in which we dogs and headed 
live. northward. His 

In the attainment of the Pole, that aneroid barom- 
mathematical microscopic point out in the eter showed 
centre of a great moving field of drift-ice, 8000 and _ then 
what has the explorer added? What con- 9000 feet in alti- 


tribution has he made? tude. Then to his 
In 1891, yesterday so to speak, Green- surprise he found 
land shaded north into the Polar Sea. No himself going 


one knew how far it extended. Geogra- down, down, 
phers thought that possibly its other end down, and then 
was Wrangell Island off the Northern the day when he 

















4 A group of Eskimo friends. 


Commander MacMillan is well known 
in the field of Arctic exploration and 
anthropology. At the present time he is 
somewhere in the Arctic region on aerial 
survey and scientific research work, with 
three airplanes and three ships. In 1909 
he was with Peary. Later he led the Na- 
tional Geographic Society expedition 
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Summer view of the camp at Anetalak Bay, showing the “Bowdoin” at anchor. Balchen. 








ethics have been compiled by many 

organizations in recent years. In 
each there has been set up high ideals as 
objectives for the members of the partic- 
ular organization by which they are 
issued. 


Betis standards and codes of 


The vital issue facing the people of the 
North American Continent today is a 
code of ethics that can be applied to every 
business or profession. Much effort has 
been spent in compiling these codes of 
ethics and in the defining of better busi- 
ness standards, but little real work has 
toward developing a real 
interest in their observance. In order to 
make a code of ethics effective, there must 
be a concerted effort on the part of every- 
one to apply the principles of higher 
standards to himself and his 
business. Success or failure of the devel- 
opment of higher business standards is 
controlled by the personal interest or 
attitude of the best business and pro- 
fessional men. Occasional efforts will ac- 
complish little. A definite plan must be 
carried out continuously year in and year 
out, 


been done 


business 


Kiwanis International has its code of 
ethics known as Kiwanis Business Stand- 
ards. The best service that we can render 
to the business world today is to bring 
this code of ethics out into the open by 
giving it publicity in a way that will bring 
it effectively to the attention of everyone. 

Men responsible for the success of our 
present-day business must recognize the 
absolute necessity of putting into practice 
business standards that will establish 
their business favorably in the minds of 
the public. Proper publicity and a careful 
presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of better business standards will 
help make them a reality. 

A plan of publicity can be made effec- 
tive and produce beneficial results if car- 
ried out as follows: 

1, By encouraging talks and discus- 
sions on Business Standards before clubs 
and organizations. 

2. By inducing national business, pro- 
fessional, commercial and financial or- 
ganizations to present articles on this 
subject in their respective journals and 
publications. 

3. By inducing the national organiza- 
tions to give place on the programs of 
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BY NORTON J. WILLIAMS 


Chairman, International Committee on Business Standards for 1930-31 


their conventions and meetings for the 
discussion of business standards. 

4. By encouraging nationally known 
business executives to prepare articles to 
be published on this subject in the large 
weekly and monthly magazines. 

5. By having men capable of making 
an intelligent presentation of this subject 
speak to the students of high schools, 
commercial colleges and universities, so 
that these young folks will realize early 
in life the fundamentals of higher busi- 
ness standards. 

Better business standards area neces- 
sity in the building of more successful 
business or industrial enterprises. It has 
taken years of thought and labor on the 
part of honest business men to stabilize 
many of the things in our commercial and 
economic life that today make it possible 
for the public to have confidence in well- 
established business. 

Honesty is the first requisite in any 
well-established business or profession. 
Honesty must be practiced with the busi- 
ness itself, with the customer, with the 
competitor, with labor and with the laws 
of the country. 

Less time should be spent talking about 
the competitor and more thought given 
to selling the purchaser goods that will 
be of the greatest benefit to him. Busi- 
ness men in all lines realize that if they 
are going to have the respect of the buy- 
ing public, they must work harmoniously 
with the other business men in the same 
line of endeavor. This will build up in 
the minds of the buying public a con- 
fidence that the particular business is 
one to be trusted and dealt with in an 
honorable way. 

Higher business standards will require 
fewer laws to regulate successful busi- 
nesses. The development by business and 
professional men of standards of high 
conduct that will place them above criti- 
cism will have a tendency to avert oppres- 
sive legislation. 

The observance of existing laws should 
be encouraged and where vicious prac- 
tices are noticeable, support should be 
given to new legislations that will correct 
the vicious practices. 

An absolute asset in any business is the 
reduction of waste. This should be ap- 
plied to both human and material re- 
sources. Efforts should be constantly 
made against the waste of human re- 





sources by the adoption of public and 
private health policies, accident preven- 
tion aids, and ways to improve industrial 
morale. The conservation of material re- 
sources can be made possible by proper 
cost accounting, increased operating eff- 
ciency and the development of all by- 
products into useful articles. 


Many industrial problems can be solved 
by sound management, proper accounting 
methods, adequate financial programs, 
careful planning of manufacturing meth- 
ods, proper price based upon a fair profit 
and a well developed sales organization. 


One of the most necessary of business 
standards that requires serious considera- 
tion at the present time is that of im- 
proving employment relations. Employ- 
ers of labor must give serious considera- 
tion to a plan that will have a tendency 
to give permanent employment to men at 
wages that will encourage efficiency and 
provide for a standard of living that will 
make happy, contented homes. Labor 
has a right to sanitary working conditions, 
pleasant surroundings, an opportunity for 
promotion, and facilities to adjust griev- 
ances promptly and equitably. 

There is no reason why labor should 
be called a commodity and separated 
from the human part of the individual. 
Labor is not a commodity any more than 
human beings are a commodity. More 
serious thought must be given to the ques- 
tion of employment. Today men are often- 
times hired and fired just like so many 
animals instead of being dealt with as 
human beings. This question has a very 
serious underlying condition that has a 
strong tendency toward the development 
of socialism and still worse—communism. 
Business is entitled to a fair return on its 
investment and a human being is entitled 
to a fair return on his services and an 
opportunity to sell his services at all 
times. 

A great nation cannot be built and 
maintained when there are men, women 
and children hungry and in poverty be- 
cause of no fault of their own. 

I am a believer in the development of 
labor saving machinery, but when that 
development reaches the point in our eco- 
nomic life that it forces men who are 
willing to work out of employment, then 
there must be an adjustment in the num- 
ber of hours that the individual works 
(Turn to page 375) 
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HEN the International convention at Miami closed, I 
accepted the invitation of Ham Hammerstein to go to 
Hollywood and rest. Fin Bowman at Fort Lauderdale 
suggested that we do our resting on his yacht out in the Gulf 
Stream. Six of us spent two days fishing which will be remem- 


bered forever. 

Last fall I had half caught a sailfish with Fin, who prom- 
ised me on a fisherman’s word of honor that that same fish had 
been cruising around disconsolately in the ocean ever since I 
went home, waiting for me to come back and get it. 

The poor fish made a mistake, however, and struck Vera 
Hammerstein’s lure. With characteristic Florida hospitality 
she insisted that I land it and because I refused to do so, the 
old boy lost his life, for Vera brought him to gaff in spite of 
his having walked all over that part of the Atlantic Ocean on 
the end of his tail. 

Our boat broke both the barracuda and the tuna record of 
Fort Lauderdale for the month, and we caught apple green 
dolphin and swift running kingfish, not to mention half a dozen 
other varieties. Notice I use the plural pronoun thus far, be- 
cause I did no particular damage to the Florida fish crop with 
my own rod. 

But this is not specifically a fish story. The first day out the 
Atlantic decided to get rough and hilly, so we changed the 
fishing expedition to one of exploration of the headwaters 
of the-New River back in the Everglades. That, too, 
must ‘be passed over lightly, with only casual reference to 
alligators, floating flower gardens of water hyacinths, trees 
covered with air plants and orchids, and tropical beauty which 
cannot be described to one who has never seen it, and need not 
be to one who has. 

As*our yacht nosed over the rough water which marks the 
entrarice from the ocean into New River, on the banks of 
which nestles beautiful Fort Lauderdale, we saw another evi- 
dence of Florida hospitality. At the first turn in the river was 
a huge sign: 

WELCOME TO 
FORT LAUDERDALE 
FREE DOCKAGE—FREE WATER 
BUT 
WATCH YOUR SWASH! 

The sign did not mean much to me until I noticed that Fin 
slowed down his motors and the speed of his boat. In a few 
moments I saw what “watch your swash” meant. 

Along the banks of this beautiful stream are many wonder- 
ful homes with a sea wall where the curbstone is in front of 
your house and mine. At the docks in front of each of them 
are pleasure craft of every kind, from handsome yachts to 
tiny cockle-shell canoes. As our boat plowed its way up the 
river, the ever widening wake behind reached the sea walls 
and rocked these craft more or less violently in our “swash.” 

Fort Lauderdale welcomes all visiting yachtsmen and is glad 
to supply them free with anchorage, water and the other neces- 
sities of the cruising boat. It wants them to like Fort Lauder- 
dale and to come again. All Fort Lauderdale asks is that they 
be considerate of the rights of others. 

The number of people and communities who really want to 
be nice to me and do nice things for me has all my life been 
an endless source of surprise and delight. 
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There is hardly a community on this continent which has 
not a parking place for the tourist to stay while in the town. 
There is hardly a police force in the continent which does not 
set aside the local traffic regulations for the benefit of tourists 
who may not know them. 

Few towns on the continent fail to provide free public parks, 
playgrounds and swimming pools for their citizens. If I started 
to enumerate the things supplied free by municipalities, it 
would read like the book of Kiwanis activities for the year. 
Our towns and cities are considerate of their citizens to a degree 
never known in the history of the world. 

Remember the times some one has gone out of his way to be 
courteous and nice to you, both at home and in a strange city. 
The conclusion is that the majority of people are kind. 

Most men can be described accurately by that nice old- 
fashioned word “gentleman,” and all women by its feminine 
equivalent, “lady.” Courtesy, consideration, kindliness, help- 
fulness are all around us. So common are they that we expect 
them as a right instead of prizing them as a privilege. 

But doesn’t it seem a bit unfortunate that Fort Lauderdale 
should find it necessary to remind those to whom they try to 
be hospitable, to “watch your swash?” 

Isn’t it lamentable that we do not always appreciate our 
privileges enough to reciprocate the kindness shown us? Do 
we not all occasionally rock the boats alongside the free water- 
way we enjoy, the free dockage extended to us and the free 
water offered us by a kindly world? 

The tourist who fails to clean up his litter after using a free 
parking space in a tourist’s park is not watching his swash. 
The automobilist who breaks flowers from the trees along the 
highway and deprives others of their beauty is not watching 
his swash. The driver who is not watchful of speed signs and 
is indifferent to local traffic rules is not watching his swash 
and makes traffic regulations more strict on the innocent motor- 
ist who follows him. 

The man who disregards the “keep off the grass” signs in 
public parks, who carries on a conversation at the free band 
concert, who doesn’t watch where he dives in the public swim- 
ming pool, who leaves papers and cans scattered around after 
a picnic, fails to watch his swash. 

But it seems to me that, more than anywhere, we are negli- 
gent in watching our swash in our human personal relations. 
“Thank you,” “please,” “you are very kind,” and similar ex- 
pressions are the oil which smooths the troubled waters of our 
swash and makes the person to whom we use them more 
inclined to be courteous to the next passer-by. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the man who arranged the 
words for that Fort Lauderdale sign copied a Kiwanis objec- 
tive. He asked the people who accepted the hospitality of the 
city to make an every-day application of the Golden Rule. 

All around us are employers, employes, friends, neighbors, 
husbands, wives, children, relatives, perfect strangers, who are 
striving to make life happier and more pleasant for us. They 
smooth our pathway every hour of the day. It wouldn’t be a 
bad idea if we copied that last line off Fort Lauderdale’s sign 
and pasted it on the faces of our watches where we would see 
it every day to remind us to 


“WATCH YOUR SWASH!” 
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literacy and Simplified Spelling 


N Tae Krwants Macazine for Oc- 
tober, 1930, there was an enlightening 
though depressing article by Hon. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, on the lamentable number of peo- 
ple in the United States who can neither 
read nor write. Although Americans pride 
themselves on living in the wealthiest, the 
most enlightened, the most friendly coun- 
try in the world, it is way over its neces- 
sary illiteracy quota. Mr. Wilbur shows 
how a campaign is afoot to improve that 
situation, offering a satisfying opportunity 
In the fol- 


Spelling 


for constructive citizenship. 
lowing article the Simplified 
Board elaborates, explaining what, in its 
opinion, can be done to better this sorry 
state of affairs. 

Six per cent of the people of all classes 
in the United States, ten years old and 
over, are unable to read or write in any 
(1930 
figures are as yet unobtainable.) Think of 
what it every 
twenty persons in this age group cannot 
sign his own name! 

America holds tenth place among na- 
tions with regard to literacy, trailing be- 
hind Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, Norway, Scot- 
land, England, Wales, and France. 

The ability to read is the entrance re- 
quirement to all knowledge. But this 
ability to read depends on knowing how 
to spell. Those who have only a speak- 
ing knowledge of English find it very 
hard to learn how to read and write be- 
cause English writing and English speak 
ing are two entirely different things. True 
language is what is spoken, not what is 


language the 1920 census showed. 


means when one out of 


written; writing is an endeavor to carry 
language to the eye as speech is an en- 
deavor to carry it to the ear. We should 
wonder not that there are so many illi- 
terates among us, but that there are not 
more, when we consider that English is 
the only written language in which spell- 
ing and pronunciation bear no ascertain- 
able relationship to each other. Conse- 
quently to spell English correctly has be- 
come one of the most dificult of human 
attainments. English spelling has been 
rightly called a national misfortune. It 
seems to the Simplified Spelling Board 


that conventional spelling is one of the 
chief causes of illiteracy. 

It is generally granted that ignorance 
is one of the greatest forces in the world 
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for preventing progress. And yet in 
1920 the United States exposed itself to 
the workings of this force to the extent 
of 5,000,000 adult illiterates, the power 
of whose harmful ignorance can only be 
guessed at. 

Considering the facts of illiteracy as 
applied to different groups in this coun- 
try, out of the native white population 
the percentage of illiterates is four per 
cent for the nation. The percentage among 
foreign-born whites, the negroes and other 
groups is much larger. The rural dis- 
tricts as opposed to the urban centers 
present the greatest problem with 2,976,- 
973 illiterates as against 1,955,112 in the 
towns; yet in the cities the situation as- 
sumes a grave aspect because of the large 
numbers of children of foreign birth, or 
children of foreign-born parents. 

Statistics gathered by the government 
during the war, especially in the army 
draft of 1918, revealed a percentage of 
illiteracy in English that was astounding 
to those who comfortably supposed that 
under a system of compulsory free educa- 
tion the number of native-born Americans 
who could not read or write was negli- 
gible, and that foreigners coming here, 
were, by some mysterious “melting-pot” 
process of assimilation and naturalization, 
rapidly Americanized. 

Events, even more than statistics, have 
opened our eyes to the very real dangers 
that threaten our institutions through il- 
literacy in English on the part of native- 
born and foreign-born alike. As illiterate 
parents are not particularly interested in 
the instruction of their children, a great 
campaign of adult education and Amer- 
icanization is under way with “Education 
in English” as its slogan, and with ob- 
jects with which the Simplified Spelling 
Board is heartily in sympathy. The move- 
ment is organized into State Advisory 
Committees on Illiteracy which have 
formed already in thirty-four states and in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Board believes that the root of the 
trouble lies less in a disinclination to 
learn to read and write English than 
in the difficulty of doing so—a difficulty 
inherent in our present unreasonable and 
unsystematic spelling. The advantages 
to be gained by a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country in which one lives 
must be obvious to all, even the most 
ignorant; but when such knowledge is 
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so hard to acquire as to baffle the efforts 
of many, the consequences must be such 
as are now apparent. 

The only way to remove the difficulty is 
to improve our spelling so that it will be 
easier to learn. This, more than any- 
thing else, will lighten the labors of those 
who seek to carry on a campaign of 
Americanization by education. It is not 
the least of the benefits to be derived 
from simplified orthography. 


Example of Simplified Spelling 

Here follow paragrafs in spelling 
calculated to show what progress can be 
achieved by using words recommended 
with the weight of competent authority 
as a moderate number of wel chosen 
simplifications, not so numerous as to 
transform the general appearance of the 
printed page, yet demonstrating that ra- 
tional simplification of English spelling 
by conscious and deliberate effort is pos- 
sible and desirable. 

The chief aim of the Simplified Spelling 
Board is to arouse a wide interest in Eng- 
lish spelling and to direct attention to its 
present caotic condition. The simplifica- 
tion of spelling is not an unconscious 
process, inevitable without human effort. 
If there is to be improvement in the 
future somebody must be willing to point 
the way, to set the example, to propose 
the next step in advance. The Board be- 
lieves that most can be accomplisht by 
the leadership of an association of scolars, 
educators, men of affairs as wel as men of 
letters, specialists in linguistic sience, and 
editors of leading dictionaries, who hav 
some knowledge of the history of English 
orthografy and of the English language, 
in order that every simplification pro- 
posed shal hav behind it a sufficient weight 
of educated opinion to commend its ac- 
ceptance by the public. 

Its recommendations, accordingly, hav 
been based on the following principles: 

“When current usage offers a choice 
of spellings, to adopt the shortest and 
simplest, as for example, ‘catalog’ insted 
of catalogue, and ‘rime’ insted of 
‘rhyme.’ 

“Whenever practicable, to omit silent 
letters, as ‘activ’ for ‘active’, ‘anser’ for 
‘answer’, ‘frend’ for ‘friend’, ‘thru’ insted 
of ‘through’, etc. 

“To follow the simpler rather than the 

(Turn to page 374) 
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ARE WE DRIFTING INTO AN UNCOMPROMISING FUTURE? 


E ARE constantly being reminded 

of the future of some phase of 

the social order. We inject here 
a question about the future of education 
in America. If it is true that the nature 
of the future is determined in the pres- 
ent, it may be advisable to accept the 
prevailing facts in the educational field. 
To face this question honestly may be to 
our advantage because whatever is going 
to happen to our educational system has 
apparently already started. 


Inadequate Pay 

A dangérous fact that we are being 
compelled to recognize is the attitude of 
many of the younger teachers toward 
their jobs. These teachers, very often the 
best minds in the school systems, are 
leaving the teaching profession for other 
fields of work. In a certain area, less 
than twenty-five miles square, in a rather 
prosperous community, ten teachers, of 
rural and city schools, including high 
school principals and superintendents of 
schools, all of them the most desirable 
leaders of young people, are leaving the 
profession this year. In view of the pres- 
ent economic conditions, when other jobs 
are hard to get, these teachers leaving 
their jobs, must we not classify them as 
courageous, resourceful young people? 
The very types needed to inspire resource- 
ful living in American youth! If such 
resignations are taking place in other 
parts of the nation, and the various re- 
ports available indicate that they are, 
what type of leaders for our children 
will we have in the future? 


The result of these resignations can be 
seen at once. This dissatisfaction result- 
ing in a change of vocation has an un- 
conscious adverse influence on prospec- 
tive teachers. Boys and girls of real 
mental ability certainly will think more 
than once before they enter a profession 
that is unable to hold men and women 
for whom they can have mental respect. 


The dissatisfied teacher not only un- 
consciously influences the younger minds 
but also consciously votes against her 
profession as a life work. In a question- 
naire reaching fifty-three high school 
teachers, we learn that in the last five 
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years not one of these teachers has en- 
couraged the best minds of the graduat- 
ing classes to go in for teaching. Quite 
to the contrary. These fifty-three teach- 
ers have made it their business to turn 
the best minds of their classes against 
teaching as a life vocation. In view of 
this fact, what will be the mental ability 
of the teachers of the future? 

The factor causing these resignations 
from the teaching profession is easily 
discovered. It is one of the most ancient 
sins of society. It is a dangerous sin be- 
cause it is well established—inadequate 
pay. 

In the area referred to in a previous 
paragraph, there resides a teacher who 
has been in the school system for eighteen 
years. She is a college graduate. She 
has reached the maximum salary peak. 
Today she is earning $1500 a year. She 
has been able to build up a very small 
financial reserve. If this teacher had put 
her $3000 in a bank eighteen years ago 
instead of spending these dollars on an 
education, that amount at the very low 
rate of 4 per cent interest, compounded 
annually, she would have in the bank 
today more than $6000. As it is she has 
not been able during these years to re- 
cover her capital invested in herself. 
Any business man can understand that 
this was a poor investment. The younger 
teachers see it too. 

There was a time when the service 
appeal kept teachers at their work, and 
brought others into the field. But that 
appeal has lost its virtue and its per- 
suasive power. The line of reason fol- 
lowed by the teacher is something like 
this. Most parents are intelligent enough 
to realize the need of trained minds. The 
nation as a whole is aware that the genius 
of American life is the direct result of 
mass education. The American standard 
of living, perhaps the highest known to 
the human race, is a product of the Amer- 
ican educational procedure. If trained 
minds produce a great social order, and 
are necessary to an upward moving civi- 
lization, society ought to pay the cost of 
the program by which the minds are 
trained. Apparently the people do not 
want a sound educational program, 


guided by very able leadership, because 
the people always pay for what they 
really want. They are not willing to pay 
the price necessary to carry on the Amer- 
ican educational ideal. The thinking 
teacher of today is of the firm conviction 
that the present day salary is an indica- 
tion that society really doesn’t very much 
want an outstanding educational pro- 
gram. 

What every teacher needs, and must 
have in order to do her best work, is a 
salary large enough to pay for the over- 
head of the teaching job, namely new 
books and advanced training, and the 
necessities of a home life of culture. But 
since such a salary cannot be earned in 
the teaching profession, the younger in- 
telligent teachers are turning to other 
work. 

High School and College Appetites 

A second factor auguring ill for the 
future of American education is that of 
the appetites developed by our educa- 
tional system. As a direct and indirect 
result, education makes of us creatures 
of tastes; most of them costly tastes. 

What are some of the reasons given 
by our students leaving the eighth grade 
for high school or by those graduating 
from the high school and entering col- 
lege? A few have no specific reason. 
Most of those interested in advanced 
training have been given the impression 
that high school and college work are 
essential to business success. It is this 
impression very largely that persuades 
these students to enter the ranks of the 
high schools and of the colleges. 

Students go on with their school work 
in the hope of later becoming successful 
people in the economic world. But this 
is not what the educational system has 
in store for them. Aside from the voca- 
tional training, our educational ideal 
exists for the purpose of awakening and 
enlarging the human mind, and for the 
creating of high class mental tastes and 
reactions. 

Observe how this works out. Our high 
school training leads our youth into the 
field of literature; the college course 
leads them farther on. The contact with 

(Turn to page 376) 
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The Towns 


HE immortal Topsy of Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin did not have any parents. 

She just growed. That is the way 
with a lot of towns. Nobody ever planned 
them. Perhaps an accident makes a town. 
And another accident spoils it again. The 
village where Abraham Lincoln kept a 
grocery store never came to much. An- 
other village in a marsh became within 
a hundred years one of the four great 
cities of the world—Chicago. It is only 
here and there that one finds cities with 
any very definite study of what its future 
is going to be. 

Even when cities are planned, very 
often the planners cannot think of any- 
thing except to make them bigger. It is 
so seldom that people are intelligently 
concerned about making them better. 
Yet the most interesting cities of the 
world have never been the biggest. Athens 
was not one of the three large cities of 
the Roman empire, nor was Jerusalem. 
Antioch of Cilicia was the third city in 
size in that world. But who ever bothers 
about Antioch? It was out of Jerusalem 
and Athens that influences went to re- 
make civilization. The reverence for 
these ancient centers will keep them 
alive to the end of time. 

Even in our modern world, the biggest 
city is not the most interesting or the 
most worth while to live in. Who would 
rather visit Hamburg than Oberammergau 
in Germany ? No tourist ever boasts of 
having seen Hamburg. But he does take 
pride in having spent two days in a vil- 
lage which has less than 3,000 permanent 
residents. Who would rather spend time 
in Liverpool than in Oxford? Oxford 
has something which intrigues every per- 
son who visits Great Britain. All of which 
suggests that if we wish to be favorably 
known in the big world, our city must 
have something more than mere bigness. 
It must have quality. It must be a good 
place in which to live. 

Intelligent city planning must include 
all the elements that make a good com- 
munity. People leave towns because the 
schools are inferior just as often as be- 
cause business is bad. They go to places 
where the churches are more helpful, or 
where the cultural opportunities are more 
pronounced. 

The service club which stresses a motto 
“We Build” must have a program wide 
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enough to include the big considerations 
of community development. Building is 
better than boosting. Sales talks will never 
help sell a town to a newcomer when it 
is not a good buy. Frothy promotion is 
easy and cheap, but it gets nowhere. 

Our ideal city of Everymanville must 
first of all be concerned with the public 
health. Health is no longer merely a 
personal concern. Let a man be ever so 
careful of his health, if he is exposed to 
another man who is careless, he may find 
himself ill. The town that tolerates a 
frog pond full of polywogs is going to 
have malaria, in all probability. The town 
that has no health officer, or an incom- 
petent one, is bound to have contagions 
that cost money and endanger life. One 
of the best ads that a town can have is 
to show that it has a low death rate. To 
have this there must be consideration of 
hospital facilities, medical attention for 
the very poor and a public intelligence 
with regard to the hygiene that will pre- 
serve health. If the ordinary man knew 
as much about his body as a doctor does, 
the life insurance rates would have to go 
way down and the mortician would have 
to wait a long time for his job. The 
education of the adult section of our 
population in health is a challenging job 
for any service club. 

Many communities are more concerned 
about sewers than they are about public 
schools. They talk more about a new 
and bigger city hall than they do about 
housing and teaching the children of the 
community. This short-sightedness goes 
on right in towns where the best people 
move out in order to give their children 
a chance. Of course, no one wants to 
suggest that any outside organization 
start in to harass a school board. School 
beards are usually made up of pretty 
high-grade people. If they do not get 
things accomplished, it is usually because 
they have a lethargic public that will not 
listen to them. But one may find short- 
sighted business men that will oppose 
school progress to avoid taxation. These 
will then lose in property values more 
than they would have ever paid in taxes. 
How little the ordinary man knows about 
the great changes that have come in edu- 
cational theory and practice. Conse- 
quently the public criticism of schools is 
often ill-informed and harmful. If Every- 


manville is ever able to hold up her head 
in the presence of sister cities, she must 
not only have buildings, but a public in- 
telligently interested in what goes on in 
these buildings. 

No one wants to live in a town where 
recreation is on a low level. Not all 
commercialized recreation is bad, but it 
has to be watched lest it be motivated 
more by dollars than folks. The trouble 
with most commercialized recreation is 
that it offers for a consideration to amuse 
folks. What these folks need most is to 
learn to amuse themselves. During the 
World War some most interesting efforts 
were made in the way of community rec- 
reation in which everyone was brought 
out, not to watch somebody else play, but 
to play themselves. Play is the great 
teacher of the square deal. The true 
sportsman respects rules, and this same 
man learns to keep the laws of his coun- 
try. Many a school boy learns on the 
playground things equal in value to what 
he gets in the classroom. It is a tragic 
fact that a lot of adults never knew how 
to play, or else they have forgotten how. 
And just here the city planner comes in. 
He does not produce competition for 
existing agencies, but he supplements 
whatever is already in the field. 

Perhaps what attracts most newcomers 
to a desirable community is the fact that 
it is beautiful. Business houses used to 
be the ugliest things in town. It was bad 
business. Over the country there are 
springing up new homes for business 
which proclaim to the world that the 
owner has discovered the advertising 
value of beauty. A man would rather 
buy his beef-steak in a market that looked 
like something, all things else being 
equal. Of course, no one can compel any 
business man to build otherwise than he 
wants to. But if this business man finds 
that beauty is an important commercial 
asset, he will not need to be told. 

The things that mar the beauty of a 
community are so easily removed. When 
one goes into a town with piles of ashes 
and tin cans lying around, church lawns 
uncut, and front yards without shrubbery, 
he decides offhand that lazy and ugly- 
minded people live there. The judgment 
may be a false one, but he does not stop 
to inquire. One of the big ads for a town 

(Turn to page 376) 
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T IS generally recognized that a new 

member in Kiwanis cannot be allowed 

to drift around in his club until such 
time as he “catches on.” Permitting the 
new member to discover Kiwanis in such 
a haphazard fashion is as satisfactory as 
charting a new course across the Pacific 
without the aid of a compass or sextant. 
In order that the new member may chart 
his way in Kiwanis most efficiently, it is 
necessary that he acquire the following 
information: 


1. The origin and history of Kiwanis. 
2. The organization and inter-relation 
of Kiwanis International, the district, 
the division, and the club. 

A picture of the man-power behind 

Kiwanis International. 

4. A practical view of the Objects of 
Kiwanis and their relation to the 
Objectives of Kiwanis. 

5. The basis of membership in Ki- 
wanis and the reason for dual classi- 
fication. 

6. The Constitution and By-Laws of 

Kiwanis International, the district, 

and the club. 

The accomplishments of the club. 

The obligations of the member with 

reference to committee activity, at- 

tendance, and finance. 


Without the proper understanding of 
these eight factors, the spirit and purpose 
of Kiwanis is too inchoate for the average 
new member. 

In order properly to present Kiwanis 
to the new member, the Inglewood Ki- 
wanis club has determined upon a policy 
whereby only the oldest and most experi- 
enced Kiwanians are asked to accept a 
place on the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation, for they are the ones possessed 
with the necessary elements to make this 
committee work successful, viz., knowl- 
edge of Kiwanis combined with enthusi- 
asm for Kiwanis. In carrying out this 
policy, the Inglewood club has discovered 
that the work can best be carried out by 
the officers of the club, for these officers 
realize that the success of their adminis- 
tration may depend on the full assimila- 
tion of the new member and the continued 
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re-education of the old members; and 
furthermore the present officers are most 
familiar with the current needs of the 
club. In order that the responsibility may 
be shared, it has been our custom to place 
only the oldest and most active member 
or a past president in charge as chair- 
man of the committee, and care is taken 
that at least a majority of the committee 
have had previous experience in this par- 
ticular line of Kiwanis work, so that 
there may be developed a continuity of 
the hopes, ideals and aspirations of our 
club. 

At the present writing, the committee 
is headed by the immediate past presi- 
dent, who is assisted by the president, two 
vice-presidents, the district trustee and 
the secretary. The new member or pro- 
posed member does not come in contact 
with the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion until such time as he shall have been 
approved by the Committee on Member- 
ship, the Committee on Classification, the 
board of directors, and the membership 
at large. The new member having suc- 
cessfully passed these various commit- 
tees, he is notified by his sponsor to meet 
with the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion for lunch on some day other than 
the regular meeting day of the club. At 
this conference, the proposed member is 
given an opportunity to tell the commit- 
tee something about himself, his business 
and his avocation. Having learned some- 
thing concerning the candidate, the sev- 
eral members of the committee present 





to him the eight topics, hereinabove sug- 
gested, as being fundamentally necessary 
for the efficient codperation of the new 
member in the club. He is given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss each of the topics and 
to ask questions concerning them. This 
education conference generally _ lasts 
about one and one-half hours. At the 
conclusion thereof, the candidate is ad- 
vised by the chairman that he has been 
elected to membership and that if he 
feels that he can conscientiously partici- 
pate in the responsibilities of Kiwanis 
that we would be pleased to have him 
designate his acceptance of membership 
by paying his initiation fees and the first 
month’s dues to the secretary within the 
next two or three days. 

The Inglewood club has found this 
scheme of pre-education eminently satis- 
factory. During the year 1929, the Ingle- 
wood club accepted twelve new members, 
each of whom received the course in Ki- 
wanis education outlined. 
Each of these members immediately took 
an active part in our club affairs. One 
of the twelve represented us in a Division 
Oratorical Contest a short time after he 
was received in the club. Two proposed 
members failed to meet with the commit- 
tee, although given several opportunities: 


hereinabove 


and two, after meeting with the com- 
mittee, determined that they could not 
accept the invitation to affiliate with our 
club. It later developed that none of 
the four last mentioned would have made 
good Kiwanians. The method of pre- 
senting Kiwanis to the new member, as 
outlined, has been so successful that the 
method has been adopted as a permanent 
club policy. 

In passing, it should be noted that the 
procedure followed by the Inglewood 
club has had further advantages in that 
each sponsor has had an intensive re- 
education; the Attendance Committee 
and the Finance Committee have a def- 
inite commitment on which they can base 
their work if the new member indicates 
a tendency not to accept his full responsi- 
bility; in fact the same personal appeal 
can be made by the chairman of every 
other committee. 
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The Perfect Community 


The man interested in the Kiwanis possibilities in his com- 


munity might well pause a moment and study just what consti- 
tutes a perfect community. 

Just what are the requisites for a perfect town, village ot 
city? Some communities seem ideal and others far from that. 


Experts have been at work to decide just what factors make 


a perfect community, and have set them down in the order 
of their importance. 

1. Health. 2. Safety. 3. Morale. 4. General Welfare. 
5. Convenience and Economy. 6. Opportunity and Prosperity. 
7. Beauty and Amenities. 

Many will disagree with the order in which these are placed, 
but all must agree that all seven are needed to make any town 
an ideal place in which to live and rear children. 

Among these seven a Kiwanis club can find work enough to 
keep it busy all the lives of every member. The perfecting of 
the other six will automatically set right No. 3, and the fact 
that a Kiwanis club is functioning in a town is indicative that 
its morale is not in serious need of rousing. 

There is no proposition but is better faced and understood 
from being looked at in black ink on white paper. These seven 
requisites to the perfect community stand as a challenge to 
every Kiwanis club. 

If your community is not one hundred per cent perfect on 
each of these, mail a slip containing these seven items to each 
member of the club and let each of them separately set down 
opposite each item the percentage he thinks his town is entitled 
to on that count. Let these slips be averaged and a final slip 
arranged from them. This will quickly show the crying need 
of the home town, and in this job the Kiwanis club might set 
its teeth and begin to gnaw. 

The health of every community is being steadily bettered 
because of the rapid advance of medical science in sanitation 
and general disease prevention. But the safety of every com- 
munity is becoming rapidly less because of traffic. As this so 
rapidly increases mortality, there are few better Kiwanis jobs 
than making the home town safe for life and limb. 

But each community has so much to be said for it, perhaps 
it is best not to single out individual items for comment. It is 
a list worth careful thought by any community conscious man, 
be he Kiwanian or otherwise. 
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When the citizen who does no community work gets 
into a taxi, the driver leaves the “Vacant” sign up. 


Membership Maintenance 


Every student of Kiwanis knows that the flood-tide of new 
Kiwanis clubs has passed its peak. New clubs will be and are 
being built of course, but the number to be built in future can 
never equal the greatest increase of the past. 

Death, removals, loss of interest and other failures which 
contribute to the casualties in Kiwanis membership must in- 
evitably take members out of each individual club. 

In order that the membership may be maintained at its pres- 
ent working strength, two things must be done. The decrease 
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in the number of available towns and cities in which Kiwanis 
clubs can function at their best has made it increasingly difh- 
cult for Field Service Representatives to build all the clubs. 
The available localities are too widely scattered to make such a 
building plan practical. It is not only practical but easy for a 
Kiwanis club to make a survey of a neighboring town which 
has no club and, under proper direction, sponsor a new club, 
to its own glory and the advancement of Kiwanis. 

Many clubs on the continent could, with a bit of effort, 
sponsor a new club in a neighboring town, making it a better 
community because of the ideals of Kiwanis planted there. 

The casualties in a club can of course be remedied only by 
replacement of lost material. Kiwanis never has and never 
will put on membership campaigns. They are outside of 
Kiwanis ideals and policies. But it is quite possible for the 
board of directors of any Kiwanis club to make a survey of the 
town in which it functions and find suitable replacement mate- 
rial to maintain the club membership at its proper working 
strength. 

Both these things can and should be done. They are 
activities which fall into the class of “everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” The club president who gets them going 
in his club, under proper direction, is doing Kiwanis work of 
the highest character. 

Both are problems simple of solution. All that is needed is 
one enthusiastic chairman who will find plenty of members to 
help him in the work and make a glorious lark of it. In this 
manner all the best Kiwanis work is done. 
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If he is persistent enough, she will marry him. Then 
she can resume her bridge and he his golf. 


Time and Eternity 

Today is heaven or hell. Today is a part of life everlasting. 
It has been the misfortune of some religions that their pro- 
tagonists have outlined them as paying rewards to the faithful 
only after death. After-death settlements have little appeal to 
any save those tottering on the verge of the grave. 

It is a part of Kiwanis thought that we should not attempt to 
separate Time and Eternity. Kiwanis uses the body as a tool 
of the immortal soul and brings the heaven of eternity into the 
time of today. 

Ethics, better government, civic service for its own sake, 
right living and right thinking, are all a part of the Kiwanis 
scheme of living. 

Civic betterment does not leave its reward to the life to come. 
Its rewards show in the community today, in the faces of 
happier children, in better business and professional ethics, 
in the ideal of leaving a community a better one because you 
have lived in it, in the happier life of a properly guided boy 
or girl into a suitable vocation. 

It is far from the thought of Kiwanis that we should wait 
for eternity to put everything right. Righting things is un- 
questionably the work of God, but certainly Kiwanis is one of 
the instruments in His hands for putting things right now, 
rather than in that great day of reckoning when Dives in his 
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riches is on a level with Lazarus in his rags. It is the thought 
of Kiwanis that Dives may be educated to see that a proper 
use of his riches will relieve Lazarus of his rags, and that they 
may be placed nearer on a level in this world, to their mutual 
benefit. 

Kiwanis is not a religion in the ordinary sense. It is made 
up of practical men of every religion and every creed, who are 
unwilling to throw the whole matter of reward and punishment 
into after-death settlement. They feel that much of this can 
be done in Time without waiting for Eternity. 

It is the ideal of Kiwanis that the Golden Rule is a workable 
business proposition, and that here in the routine of every day, 
it can be the rule of any man’s life, regardless of any religious 
theories he may have which trust much to the after-death 
reward, 
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The happy man is he who can most quickly adjust 
himself to the great difference between what he 
dreamed and what actually happened. 


Wheat 


About a year ago in these columns the prediction was ven- 
tured that the act of the Farm Board of the United States in 
buying many millions of bushels of wheat to stabilize the 
price would prove to be a mistake, since it was contrary to the 
experience of other nations in similar attempts. Brazil tried 
the same experiment with coffee and it proved a failure; the 
nation seriously debated burning the accumulation of coffee to 
save warehouse charges. 

The United States is in a similar position today. The ac- 
cumulated wheat did not stabilize the price. The country now 
has these millions of bushels eating their heads off, if we may 
use a farmer’s phrase. 

This wheat must be slowly fed into foreign markets where it 
will come into competition with the wheat of several countries, 
Canada and the United States included. Regardless of how 
carefully this is done, it must necessarily affect the price of 
wheat. 

Kiwanis is selfishly interested in the effect of this dumping 
on the farmers of the two countries in which it functions. Well 
meaning theorists to the contrary notwithstanding, the old law 
of supply and demand has never been repealed, nor can it be. 

Curtailment of wheat planting seems the only solution. More 
wheat is produced than can be consumed. Well meaning 
efforts cannot change this condition. It is fundamental; pro- 
duction must be cut down to meet demand. 

Better understanding between farmer and city man can be 
fostered by teaching the farmer his individual responsibility 
in this matter. This means diversified farming and the curtail- 
ment of wheat cultivation to keep the price up to that of a 
profitable crop. 

Even in the great northwestern wheat belt, which covers a 
part of both Canada and the United States, are diversified 
farming possibilities which can produce profitable crops, and at 
the same time cut wheat production to the point where it is 
also profitable. 

Kiwanis clubs can help educate farmers to see these funda- 
mental facts. What is even more necessary, is to make each 
farmer see his individual responsibility to the agricultural 
world as a whole. 

There is a tendency on the part of the unresponsible farmer 
to feel that if all the other wheat growers will cut their crops, 
his will sell at a profit. On this selfish basis he plants wheat 
and yet more wheat. 

It is a big undertaking, but the question of individual re- 
sponsibility again faces the Kiwanis clubs. That club which 
does its duty in its own community has done well. [If the 
other communities follow the lead of the selfish farmers and 
leave the work for some one else, nothing will be accomplished. 








Now Let Me Think 


There is much talk of civilization degenerating into a ma- 
chine age. Large industries, with quantity production as a 
fetish, have developed automatic machinery which dulls the 
minds of operators by repetitional routine. Great daily news- 
papers spread before our eyes propaganda for this and that 
theory of government until our minds are guided by catch 
phrases and wise cracks. 

But back of every automatic machine was a mind which 
conceived it, an engineer who designed it and a manufacturer 
who put it to work. Back of every daily newspaper was a mind 
which developed the thought behind the propaganda, writers 
who put those thoughts into catch phrases and words which 
appeal to the masses. 

Back of all evidences of the machine age is an aristocracy of 
brains which now, as always, rules the world. There is no 
difference in that domination teday from that of the past. 
The difference is only in the methods of applying brains to the 
problems of government and business and controlling the 
thoughts of the masses. 

Instead of the old hand work, its slow but sure production 
of a completed article, we have the automatic machine. In- 
stead of the old-fashioned stump speech-orator, we have the 
newspaper, the radio and the talking picture. But men who 
think are still the controlling influence. 

The world keeps going, not by steam power, not by horse 
power, not by watts and ohms, but by brain power. Horse 
power is the effect; brain power the cause. 

Man is a thinker by nature. By cultivating his ability to 
think, man rose to his present estate. The few who have de- 
veloped and carried the art of thinking to a degree which 
enables them to think more effectively and more logically than 
their fellows, have always and will always lead their fellows. 

It is to the best interest of every man to develop his thinking 
plant as highly as possible. This is the one thing which will 
lift him from the great mass of followers into the class of 
leaders. 

Herein lies a Kiwanis club’s greatest possibility for good. 
Its members are selected from the best men of each com- 
munity; a club is thus composed*of men who have so de- 
veloped their power of thinking that they have risen to the top 
of their business or profession. 

Yet further to develop that tendency to think, is to develop 
in the club a community leadership, the best possible ac- 
complishment of Kiwanis. To educate men in civics, in ethics, 
in community interest, is to take them out of the lethargic 
attitude toward everything but their own business. 

Minds trained by logical thinking in a business or profession 
become the leaders in the community; turned to civic matters, 
such minds will make civic leaders also. 

These high ideals can never be realized by programs of fun 
and frolic. As diversions, these have their place in every club. 
But in budgeting the speakers for the year, as every program 
committee should, earnest effort should be made to secure 
speakers capable of inspiring interest in the affairs of the town 
in which the club functions. : 

Kiwanis is a means to an end. It is a banding together of 
thinking citizens. If it does not stimulate thinking along civic 
lines, the group has been assembled in vain and the funda- 
mental ideals of Kiwanis have not been carried to their true 
fruition. 

We have the raw material. We have a membership of think- 
ing men. These men, who have won leadership in business or 
the professions, can easily be led to think along civic lines. It 
is the duty of the club to stimulate such thought. 

Kiwanians should be leaders, not followers; class, not mass. 
They will be, if inspired by those who have the true Kiwanis 
fire in their hearts and the true Kiwanis ideals in their souls. 
Let us think! Action will follow as surely as day follows 
night. 





High school students work in var- 
ious deportments of large depart- 
ment store in accordance with 
plan inaugurated by Kiwanian 
merchant. 
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NOW thyself” is an axiom that 
might well be changed to read 
“Know thy city” to the benefit 


of any citizen in any city in the country. 


ee 


[ am glad to report the unusual success 
of a plan to bring to the direct attention 
of the youth of Memphis the many ad- 
vantages that lie right at their own door. 
This plan went a little further than a 
mere sight-seeing tour that is generally 
looked upon as being all sufficient to 
educate a group studying a city. It com- 
bined sight-seeing and a practicality that 
anyone thinking of such a plan may study 
to his advantage. 

With the cooperation of L. S. Shack, 
our Sales Promotion Manager, we in- 
augurated a plan that bids fair to be 
copied in many cities. It has been dis- 
cussed frequently by tho¢e who realize 
the tremendous need for just ‘such a 
study-group, and these two high-minded 
executives are to be congratulated upon 
their successful working out of an orig- 
inal method. 

The original plan was carried out in 


Four hundred eager Memphis high school pupils are richer in knowledge 
and experience, thanks to the practical plan of vocational guidance developed 
by Kiwanian Charles Johnson, and other officials of this Memphis company. 

Net only do picked pupils serve as salesmen in various departments at 
regular pay but students of the English and Art classes write advertising 


Vocational Education in Memphis 


the following manner. Pupils were placed 
in every department in the store. Some 
acted as salespeople, others were active 
in the delivery department, while others 
were seen in the auditing, advertising and 
general offices. They were to be governed 
by the rules of the store and to be looked 
upon as active workers. 

When the plan was first broached to 
the different heads of the schools, there 
was a slight hesitancy on their part to 
accept. Only after considerable persua- 
sion was the initial class brought down 
to the store for this interesting experi- 
ment. Due to intense rivalry between the 
high schools that carries over from ath- 
letic events and other intra-school ac- 
tivities, heart-warming enthusiasm was 
displayed. The principals of the schools 
took an active interest and it was under 
their direct jurisdiction that the pupils 
were selected after an examination of the 
classes. Kiwanian Johnson reports that 
the store had no hand in selecting these 
pupils, his ofice merely placed the pupils 
in the departments they themselves had 
expressed a wish to be placed. 

The store executives were agreeably 
surprised at the high talent and the keen 
salesmanship shown and were completely 
won over to the experiment. 

On a Monday, preceding the “High 
School Day” Saturday, a number of 
pupils from the English and Art classes 
were sent down to Goldsmith’s to prepare 
advertisements on special merchandise 
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for that day. All newspaper illustrations, 
as well as special sign cards and window 
displays, were made by girls and boys of 
the Art classes and all copy used in the 
advertisements was written by students 
A special place 
for them to work was arranged in the 
auditorium on the sixth floor. They were 
given a few instructions and suggestions 
but used their own ideas in style and 


in the English classes. 


composition. 

The following Friday all students se- 
lected to work in the store came down 
after school hours to make out applica- 
tions and get their time-cards fixed up. 
They also received the full course of in- 
structions in store system covering a 
period of over two hours. 

On Saturday morning the students re- 
ported promptly and orderly at eight 
o'clock for duty. They went to their re- 
spective departments enthusiastically to 
begin a day of business in earnest. It 
was surprising how quickly they caught 
on to the knack of selling. Keen com- 
petition for the highest sales total for the 
day brought many of the sales books 
much higher than those of regular sales 
persons in the same departments. There 
wasn’t a single error made during the 
whole of the special days and the deport- 
ment of each individual pupil was above 
reproach. 

Salary, on the regular basis of extra 
employment for special sales, was paid 

(Turn to page 382) 











copy, prepare show cards and complete windoew displays. The youthful 
salesmen not only earn and learn at the same time, but their sales totals 
frequently exceed those of seasoned employees! “High School Day,” 
held on a Saturday, and now a fixed feature of Goldsmith merchandising, 
helps instill self-confidence in these young Memphians. 
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Scene at the luncheon for all service club members held during the Conclave of the Knights Templar 


in Minneapolis, 





All Service Club Get-Together 


HELD DURING CONCLAVE OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN MINNEAPOLIS 


OR three months prior to the coming 

of the Knights Templar to Minne- 

apolis, committees of service club 
men were planning to meet the Knights 
Templar who might also belong to some 
service club. We felt that most of these 
men would like to attend a meeting of 
their club while here so as to get credit 
for attendance. Twenty-three clubs ofh- 
cially approved of such a meeting and 
appointed representatives to work on the 
Central Committee. The following clubs 


entered into the arrangements most 
whole-heartedly : 
Advertising Club, Business Forum, 


Civitan Club, Commonwealth Club, Co- 
Operative Club, Cosmopolitan Club, Dial 
Club, Exchange Club, Grafil Club, Gyro 
Club, Hoo Hoo Club, Kable Klub, Ki- 
wanis Club, Lions Club, Business Men’s 
Association, Civic & Commerce Associa- 
tion, Professional Men’s Club, Round 
Table, Optimist Club, Rotary Club, Torch 
Club, Trefoil Club, and Usadians Club. 
Eight of these were purely local clubs 
while fifteen were national or interna- 
tional. All of these clubs set that date 
as the day for their regular meeting that 
week. The national secretaries of each 
club were asked to include the invitation 


BY F. A. ANDERSON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


to this luncheon in their bulletins and 
club papers, and responded generously 
in doing what they could to push the at- 
The local Publicity Bureau 
furnished a copy which was used every- 
where over the country. Very soon the 
project took on great importance and 
loomed up as one of the big features of 


tendance. 
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the week’s program. As interest grew 
we heard from club members from all 
parts of the United States saying they 
would attend. The six committees ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for this 
luncheon were composed of members of 
every club in the city. Never before in 
our city had just this sort of meeting 
been sponsored solely by the service 
clubs. Never before had all of our clubs 
met on the same day. The spirit of good 
fellowship generated was alone worth the 
effort. 

The presidents of the twenty-three 
clubs sat at the speakers’ table and as 
they were presented, each held a card 
bearing the words “Service Clubs Wel- 
come You.” The Zion Commandery Band 
of sixty pieces led the assembly in sing- 
ing “America.” The Invocation was pro- 
nounced by Kiwanian Addison Knicker- 
bocker, Rector of St. Paul’s Church. 
General Mills, Inc. kindly put on their 
“Fast Freight Entertainers” for a half 
hour of fun. 

The writer who was Toastmaster, ex- 
tended the official welcome of the entire 
membership of service clubs of Minne- 
apolis to the visiting Knights Templar. 

(Turn to page 380) 
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A NEW CHALLENGE IN CLUB BUILDING 


OU have doubtless seen a fellow Kiwanian come strid- 

ing into a club meeting at noon, thumbs in his vest, head 

erect, shoulders thrown back, chest puffed out with pride, 
strutting proudly and gleefully around the room distributing 
cigars. You don’t have to be told that he is a happy and proud 
daddy and you join the others in extending hearty congratula- 
tions. 

Something of this same spirit of joy and pride may be ex- 
perienced by the club or Kiwanian that accomplishes the build- 
ing a new Kiwanis club. Because of the reduction in the 
charter fee to a fixed amount, $100, there are now increased op- 
portunities for the building of new clubs. 

Some modifications in the procedure of building new 
clubs make possible even a larger joy and satisfaction over 
being the Kiwanis daddy of a new club. These have been de- 
cided upon because of the stress being laid by administrative 
policy upon the active participation of each Kiwanian in the 
work of the organization and because of the desirability of the 
Field Service Representative giving more time to general field 
service work. 

The duties of a sponsoring club will no longer end with the 
development of a key group, but will continue through the com- 
pletion of the temporary organization with at least the twenty- 
five permissive minimum membership, so that clubs and mem- 
bers now have the opportunity for greater participation in the 
building of new clubs and may take even greater pride in being 
the Kiwanis daddy of a new club. 

The first step to be taken by a club ready to respond to this 
new challenge is to make a thorough investigation of the pros- 
pective city. This survey should be made on the form pro- 
vided by Kiwanis International, indicating the type of citizens; 
the general appearance of the community, its progressiveness 
and opportunities for growth; prospective available member- 
ship; existing community organizations and other facts which 
would show whether or not the community is suitable for a Ki- 
wanis club. 

The results of this survey should be reported to the presi- 
dent of the sponsoring club, who will submit them to the Board 
of Directors to obtain its approval of this sponsoring work as 
a club objective. After such approval has been given, notice 
to this effect should be sent the district governor and Kiwanis 
International, together with a copy of the survey of the prospec- 
tive Kiwanis city. 

The next step follows when the approval of the district gov- 
ernor and Kiwanis International has been obtained. The presi- 
dent of the sponsoring club then should appoint a sponsoring 
committee which should function under his direction, and 
should write International Headquarters for instructions and 
sponsoring supplies. 

The first duty of the sponsoring committee is to interest in 
Kiwanis a group of the outstanding men of the prospective com- 
munity, one of these to be the key man around whom the 
club can be built. When the club has created this interest in 
Kiwanis, a meeting should be called to present the aims, ideals 


and purposes of Kiwanis to the prospective Kiwanians. The 
sponsoring committee should explain our classification princi- 
ples, our executive type of membership, our weekly meetings, 
financial requirements, the Objects and Objectives of the In- 
ternational organization, the relationship of a Kiwanis club to 
Kiwanis International and to the Kiwanis district, and the 
financial obligations of a club to both district and Interna- 
tional organizations. 

The third main step is the formation of a temporary organi- 
zation which is to be taken when the local prospective members 
signify their willingness to proceed with the building of a club 
in their community. 

The first duty of the temporary organization is to develop 
the membership to the permissive minimum requirements of 
Kiwanis International; namely, twenty-five members. The 
temporary organization should begin meeting weekly at a 
luncheon (or dinner) meeting, and the members of the spon- 
soring club should be present to advise and assist the local 
group in its efforts to complete the organization membership 
and to further explain the organization requirements of Ki- 
wanis International. 

When the permissive minimum membership of twenty-five 
is secured and the requirements for a permanent organization 
are met, a petition for the permanent organization of the club, 
included in the sponsoring supplies, should be signed and sent 
to Kiwanis International by the sponsoring club. On receipt of 
this signed petition, a Field Service Representative will be 
dispatched to the prospective Kiwanis club. He will make a 
thorough survey of the community to determine the available 
membership, check classifications, etc., and if all requirements 
of Kiwanis International have been met, he will proceed with 
the permanent organization of the club. 

The completion of the permanent organization is the final 
step. The Field Service Representative will plan an organiza- 
tion meeting at which by-laws will be adopted and permanent 
ofhcers elected. He will thoroughly instruct the officers, direc- 
tors and committee chairmen in their duties, explain the finan- 
cial obligations of the club to Kiwanis International and the 
district, and plan a three months’ program of activities for the 
club. He will also assist in making arrangements for the char- 
ter presentation, at which time a charter will be presented to 
them on behalf of Kiwanis International by the district gover- 
nor or by a lieutenant-governor or some other authorized rep- 
resentative of the district governor. 

This is the new challenge to Kiwanis clubs and to Kiwanians 
everywhere. Birth control should not prevail in Kiwanis. What 
club and what Kiwanian will under this new building plan re- 
ceive our congratulations as the first “Kiwanis Daddy?” 
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Meeting of Board of Trustees 


HE initial meeting of the International 

Board of Trustees for the present admin- 
istrative year was held in Chicago on June 27 
with a full attendance. President Harris 
presented a challenging message outlining 
his thought for the leadership of the year. 
The Secretary presented his report of the 
work of recent months together with recom- 
mendations including those presented to the 
convention and the previous Board meeting. 

A very full agenda gave the members a 
very busy day. Some of the more important 
actions only can be referred to. 

The leadership of the year is given much 
guidance through the Objectives and Ad- 
ministrative Policies. The special committee 
presented its recommendation and the Board 
approved the Objectives and Administrative 
Policies that are presented in a box on this 
page. 

The President appointed, and the Board 
approved, the following as the Executive 
Committee: President Harris, Chairman, Im- 
mediate Past President Crossman, Treasurer 
Weiser, Trustees Endicott, Hatfield, Johns 
and Tatham. The Finance Committee ap- 
pointed and approved consists of Trustee 
Endicott, Chairman, Treasurer Weiser and 
Trustee Hatfield. 

The Finance Committee presented its re- 
port, and its recommendations, including the 
budget for the second six months of 1931, 
were approved. Further reference to finan- 
cial matters are made below. 

The annual reports of the various com- 
mittees as submitted at the Miami Conven- 
tion were considered and action was taken 
on these recommendations. 

The Montclair, New Jersey; club presented 
a resolution expressing sincere loyalty and 
readiness to codperate especially in meeting 
the financial needs of the organization. The 
resolution was accompanied by a gift toward 
current expenses amounting to 50¢ per mem- 
ber. This action by the club was solely on 
its own initiative and the Board voted to 
accept the gift and express its sincere appre- 
ciation of both resolution and gift. 

The Board voted that Detroit should be 
the convention city for the 1932 International 
convention and set the date as June 26-30. 

The next meeting of the International 
Board is scheduled for November 18, prior 
to the International Council, and the Execu- 
tive Committee will hold its meeting on 
September 26. 


Meeting of Finance Com- 


mittee 


RIOR to the meeting of the Board the 
Finance Committee spent a whole day giv- 
ing careful consideration to financial prob- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 


lems and especially to the final preparation 
of the budget for the second six months for 
recommendation to the Board. 

In the report of the committee, presented 
by Chairman Endicott, it was shown that 
for the five months, income was $16,422.19 
less than budgeted with operations for the 
five months showing an excess of expenditure 
of $4,384.79 without the amount due under 
the guarantee of the Miami club being taken 
into consideration. The report showed the 
Miami Convention was operated under the 
budget provided. Comparisons with previous 
years were not possible because of the earlier 
dates of the convention and the change in 
the accounting system. 

In the final preparation of the budget, the 
committee recommended that the International 
committee chairmen not be invited to the 
International Council meeting, that the meet- 
ing be held at the Medinah Athletic Club, 
and that members of the Board and Past 
International Presidents be requested to sub- 
mit their expense accounts on actual expense 
basis. The committee also recommended that 
because of a change in the duties of the 
Convention Manager through the operation 
of the new convention plan, he be called 
upon to assume the duties of directing the 
publicity of the organization, eliminating one 
man from the International Headquarters 
staff. In connection with the study of the 
budget, the committee was requested by 
President Harris to make a complete survey 
and analysis of the Field Service Department 
to be brought before the committee and the 
Board for consideration before the adoption 
of the budget for the first six months of 1932. 

Among the recommendations of the com- 
mittee approved by the Board were the fol- 





1931-32 Objectives 

1. Personal Service to Under-Privileged 
Children. 

2. Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable 
Citizenship. 

3. Mutual Understanding between the 
Farmer and the City Man. 

4. Vocational Guidance. 

5. Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 

CWS Oo 

Administrative Policies 


1. To provide adequate leadership train- 
ing. 

2. To encourage personal and active par- 
ticipation by every member in Kiwanis 
Objectives. 

3. To formulate and promote a compre- 
hensive three-year plan to enlist the 
devotion, efforts and support of all 
members of Kiwanis. 
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lowing: (1) The conversion of the $5,000 
Canadian Victory Bonds into new Conversion 
Loan Bonds maturing in 1959; (2) the sale 
of the $40,000 U. S. Liberty Loan Bonds 
and the purchase of the same amount of 34% 
Treasury Bonds of 1940-43 series; (3) the 
renewal of the contract with Editorial Writer 
Roe Fulkerson for a period of five years 
under the same conditions; (4) the designa- 
tion of the Bank of Montreal instead of the 
Bank of Toronto as the depository of 
Canadian funds in view of its branch bank 
in Chicago; (6) the designation of the Lake 
Shore Trust and Savings Bank as the de- 
pository of the U. S. current account instead 
of the National Bank of the Republic; and 
(7) the adoption of the proposed budget for 
the last six months of 1931. 





Selecting Convention Cities 
HROUGH the amendment approved at 
the Miami Convention, the Board of 

Trustees in the future will have the selection 
of the convention cities. The only condition 
is that the Board shall determine five con- 
vention zones and that each year the con- 
vention city shall be chosen from one of the 
zones in rotation. The former requirements 
for the submission of invitations, etc., no 
longer exist. 

This action means that an entirely new 
procedure in regard to the selection of con- 
vention cities must be adopted. A special 
committee has been appointed by President 
Harris to work out the five convention zones 
and also develop a new procedure, for rec- 
ommendation and action by the Board at its 
November meeting. 

em am 


Representatives at District 


Conventions 


OR financial reasons, the official repre- 
sentatives of the International Board 
assigned to district conventions by the Presi- 
dent will this year be the resident officer or 
trustee or the nearest one so far as practical 
except in the case of the President and Sec- 
retary. Complete assignments have been 
made and all districts have been advised of 
these assignments. 


Committee Appointments 
RESIDENT HARRIS has completed the 


appointment of all standing and special 
committees, but the acceptances of all have 
not yet been received; therefore there may 
yet have to be some changes in case of 
declinations. As soon as acceptances have 
been received for all appointments, the com- 
mittees will be announced in the Magazine 
and by a special list enclosed with the club 
bulletin. 











Hobbies! 


“PEPPERY SONNY” 


By Rees L. Davies 
Kiwanis Club of 
Indiana 


M HOBBY is Joston terriers. 
interested in all 


raising puppies, caring for grown 


Anderson, 


Vember, 


I am 
branches of the 
game, 
dogs, showing or even attending shows 
where I have no 
dogs in competition. 

There are liars 
among men but I 
never knew a dog to 
lie. If he is glad to 
see you he shows it 
and if he is not he 
will either threaten 
or ignore you. He 
will be pleased if 
you feed him the 
best of meat and he 
is also polite enough 
to act pleased if the 
feed is not so good, 
even though he may not eat it. If you are 
cross he will try to interest you and get 
you into a better humor and if you.are in 
a friendly mood he is quite sure that you 
want to join him in some sort of play. 
Altogether he is a gentleman and a good 
sport. 

I enjoy watching a matron care for her 
puppies. It is a lot of fun watching the 
puppies scrap amongst themselves. | find 
it great sport feeding dogs because if 
there is one thing in the world that a dog 
enjoys and does with his whole heart, it 
is to eat. He gobbles and licks, growls 
at his fellows and tries to finish his dinner 
in time to steal another’s. But when he 
is finished he is as pleasant with his 
fellows as he can be. A good example 
for business men who are competitors. 

There are as many different types of 
personalities amongst dogs as men. Some 
are nervous and high strung, others easy 
going or indifferent. Some have a natural 
desire to show off. These are the kind 
that learn easily. I have several that can 
learn a trick in a few minutes and they 
seem to get a lot of fun out of performing 
those tricks. Others just don’t give a 
hoot. 

Of course I like all kinds of dogs but 
I am especially fond of Bostons because 
they seem to fit into the present day of 
hustle and crowding. In the old days 
when the family went on a trip they left 
the dog in care of the neighbors. Today 
they take the Boston with them. He is 
small and neat and readily fits into any 
little corner in the car. Of course I have 





Champion “Peppery Sonny” 








too many to take with me on trips but | 
usually have one or two along in the car. 

I believe the biggest kick is to be had 
from exhibiting. The show room is the 
real proving ground for both the dog and 
the exhibitor. A test for the dog’s quality 
and a test for that great quality in man, 
I get a great kick out of 
posing and showing the dog in his class, 
but the 
thrill of all is in 
showing in the Win- 
Class. If a 


dog wins his class 


sportsmanship. 


greatest 


ners’ 


he gets a blue rib- 
After all the 


judged 


bon. 
classes are 
the blue ribbon win- 
ners are all brought 
into the ring to- 
gether in what is 
called the Winners’ 
Class. A win in this 
class means a purple 
ribbon and points 
toward his championship. I have tray 
elled many miles for a chance to show a 
dog. I even rode the day coach for two 
nights and a day, with a dog in a grip, 
hecause the Pullman Company won't al- 
low dogs in Pullmans. At the end of the 
trip there were two hard days of showing 
with only one night’s sleep, and then the 
same hard day coach trip back home. 
When it came to the Winners’ Class in 
this particular show I got the thrill of 
my life by going to “Winners” and mak- 
ing three points toward the dog’s cham- 
pionship. This particular show was 
a lucky break and well worth the trouble 
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because it started the dog on a winning 
circuit and he finished his championship 
in nineteen days. 

Eighteen months later I made the same 
hard trip in the same manner with another 
dog and got “Reserve Winners,” which 
means second best and carries no points. 
I spent six days’ time, $125 in money and 
When I picked 


my dog up and walked out of the ring, 


received only a ribbon. 


just short of my goal because another 
dog had beaten mine, I hope the lady 
from Mississippi whose dog beat mine, 
believed that my smile was genuine and 
my congratulations sincere. 

I have paid as much as $850 for one 


little dog and spent as much as $400 in one 


season showing one dog. Does it pay? 
Well, let’s see. Not many dogs are worth 
a great price. Good ones are as scarce as 
Dempseys amongst fighters. The sale of 
a large number of puppies at relatively 
low prices, these puppies sired by the win- 
ning deg, adds up to a surprising total. 
My books indicate that I am financially 
ahead of the game. 
my time and labor at even common labor 


If I were to charge 


prices I would probably iace a great loss. 
On the other hand if I were to credit all 
the real pleasure and satisfaction derived 
from my dogs I am sure that I-would rate 
a millionaire. 

Some of my accomplishments for which 
I have striven so hard are as follows: I 
finished the first Indiana owned Boston 
terrier “Champion,” namely the little 
eleven-pound champion “Introduce Me’s” 
son. Another breeder finished the second 
champion a few weeks later. Eighteen 
(Turn to page 376) 
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Dr. W. B. Lee, member of the Kiwanis Club of Eugene, Oregon, has a hobby that grew out of 


his fun in monkeying around with tools. At his home he has ever $500 worth of equipment with 
which he has made hundreds of wooden animals, dolls, fairies and miniature furniture. At Christmas 
each year he gives these articles to his youthful friends, Red Cress and other organizations for 


peor 


children. 
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® WEST VIRGINIA 

The splendid spirit manifested at the con- 
ference of Division I. in Moundsville recently 
was an inspiration to all who attended. Regis- 
tration and attendance exceeded expectations, 
and the Moundsville club proved a wonderful 
host. 

All clubs in Division II. lately assembled 
at Jackson’s Mill, where the boyhood days of 
the great Stonewall Jackson were spent, for 
Over two hundred families 
attendance, together with many 
guests, and the entire day was full of interest 


a conference. 
were in 


and instruction as well as fun and frolic. 
Among the district officials present were 


District Governor D. D. Holtz, Past Governors 
Nat T. Frame and Harold P. Tompkins; 
Lieutenant-Governors Russell U. Adams of 
Division [., Dr. Arthur T. Post of Division 
If., W. T. Slicer of Division III., and Grover 
C. Worrell of Division IV.; as well as District 
Secretary Joseph W. Fitchett. 

The morning was largely given over to 
athletics and contests of various kinds. 
Luncheon was served at noon and immedi- 
ately following Past District Governor Tomp- 
kins, who is a newly appointed member of 
the State Road Commission, gave a most 
interesting and instructive address. 

In the afternoon an interesting program 
was enjoyed when representatives from the 
different clubs in the division gave interesting 
talks on the objectives and accomplishments 
in their respective clubs. 

The evening banquet was largely attended 
and Kiwanian Howard L. Robinson of Clarks- 
burg acted as toastmaster. Addresses were 
by Governor Holtz, Lieutenant-Gov- 
Worrell and Past District Governor 

A dance closed the meeting. 


made 
ernor 
Frame. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


The Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Annual 
Convention will be held August 30, to Sep- 
tember 2, 1931, in Hyde Park, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Headquarters will be in the Shoreland 
Hotel and plans are being laid for the largest 
convention held in the district with 
special entertainment for the ladies. 

The convention will open with a musical 
program Sunday evening, August 30, in the 
University of Chicago Chapel, Monday will 
be devoted to sightseeing and golf followed 
by the Governor’s Ball in the evening, the 
convention proper opening with divisional 
breakfasts in several of the nearby hotels 
and the convention assemblage in the Shore- 
land at nine o’clock, September 1. 

District Governor Henry A. Dormeyer ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to Kiwanians 


ever 


throughout the United States and Canada 
who will be in Chicago on these dates to 
meet with the I-I District. 

Several successful Divisional Conferences 
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Activities 





have been held in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District recently. Division VIII. assembled 
in Pekin for a conference at which Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Charles J. Mitchell presided. 
The clubs in Division VI. recently gathered 
in Davenport, Iowa. Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles T. Rees conducted the conference. 
A conference of Division VII. was held under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Ham- 
ilton. Lieutenant-Governor George H. Alfs 
presided. 

The Kiwanis Club of West Side, Chicago, 
on May 4, 1931, held an inter-club meeting in 
commemoration of the Haymarket Riot on 
May 4, 1886, when anarchists attempted a 
national uprising using Chicago as the start- 
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Robert Wise, seventeen-meonths-old son of Mr. and 

Mrs. Charles Wise of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 

selected as healthiest baby of 718 examined be- 

tween the ages of one month and four years, at 

the Second Annual Health Exposition held by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pittsfield. 


Veterans of the riot were honored 
at the meeting. The Kiwanis Clubs of Mid- 
Town, Northwest Town, Austin and Oak 
Park, Chicago, joined with the West Side 
club in making this a memorable event. The 
meeting will long be remembered by all pres- 
ent and is an occasion which the West Side 
club hopes to conduct annually as long as 
there is a living hero of this historical in- 
cident. 


@®@ KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

An inter-club meeting was held at Clear- 
water Beach, Linton, recently, sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Tennessee, at 
which approximately two hundred Kiwanians 
of Division VII. and their ‘wives and 
daughters were in attendance. Guests were 
entertained during the afternoon with swim- 
ming, miniature golf, tennis, baseball, a golf 
tournament and a golf driving contest. The 


ing point. 





visitors were welcomed by President Robert 
W. Creighton of the Nashville club. 

The guests assembled in the evening for a 
chicken dinner, which was followed by talks 
from guests of honor. International Vice- 
President Harper Gatton was the principal 
speaker. District Governor F. Stewart Cros- 
ley and  Lieutenant-Governor Wilbur 5S. 
Young also gave inspiring talks, 


® NEW YORK 

“Intensive Sponsorship by District Trus- 
is the slogan for the August drive in 
Governor Frank C. Huntington’s New York 
District: eficiency program. Governor Hunt- 
ington is getting each division to codperate 


$y 
tees 


in an intensive campaign to complete the 
sponsoring of a number of new clubs during 
1931. “A. new club in each division for 
1931” is the theme of the program. 

The Club of Elmira has an- 
nounced preliminary plans for the opening 
of the district convention in the Federation 


Kiwanis 


Building in that city on September 20. “On- 
to-Elmira” Committees in each club have 


already assured the largest attendance New 
York has yet had at a district convention. 
Speakers of known ability and availability 
will be easy to acquire by the New York 
District following the perfection of a 
speakers’ bureau by District Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert C. Hyde. Regular ratings 
on speakers appearing before clubs will be 
issued to Committees on Program and special 
service will be maintained to provide suitable 
speakers for special events and occasions, 


®@ INDIANA 


A great dinner and a delightful program 
at the auditorium of the Student building of 
Indiana University recently resulted in that 
inter-club meeting being one of outstanding 
In addition to a large representation 
from the Bloomington club, Kiwanians were 
present from the Kiwanis Clubs of Bedford, 
Franklin, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
castle and Terre Haute. 

President Ward G. Biddle presided in his 
usual pleasing manner and introduced the 
guests, following group singing led by Dr. 
D. D. Nye. Among guests at the speakers’ 
table were President William Lowe Bryan of 
Indiana University who welcomed the two 
hundred and twenty-five representatives, Past 
International President Horace W. McDavid 
and International Trustee Carl E. Endicott 
who gave entertaining talks, District Gov- 
ernor James E. Fischer, John W. Cravens and 
U. H. Smith of Indiana University, District 
Secretary James W. Carr, and Lieutenant- 
Governors Luther M. Feeger and Robert B. 
Hougham. Greetings were received and read 
from International President William O. 
Harris of Los Angeles. 


success, 


Green- 
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owned and operated hy the Cleveland Heights Kiwanis club. 


During the afternoon a golf match was 
played at the Bloomington Country Club in 


which nineteen players participated. 


® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

Since the election of International Presi 
dent William O. Harris, many gala occasions 
have been held in his honor in the California- 
Nevada District, the first being a “Welcome 
Home” meeting at his own club, Los Angele s. 


Fifty-one clubs were represented and over 





four hundred Kiwanians were present. State, 
county and civic representatives joined in 
congratulating the Los Angeles club on the 
outstanding honor which has been extended 
to one of its members. Past International 
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Harris on behalf of all Kiwanians who were 
not at the International convention in Miami. 
After outlining with confidence the program 
he plans for the coming year, President 
Ilarris received a tremendous ovation. Ki- 
wanian Hugo Kirchhofer led the assembled 
Kiwanians in an enthusiastic program of club 
singing and fittingly closed this memorable 
meeting with “Hail Kiwanis.” 

Division I. honored International President 
Ifarris recently as did Divisions III. and VI. 

At the call of District Governor Donald B. 
Rice, arrangements are being made for a 
meeting of the Executive Committee in Pasa- 
dena on August 22. to discuss matters in con- 
nection with the coming district convention 
to be held in that city on November 4-5-6. 


® MICHIGAN 


With 1931 only a litthe more than halt 
gone, District Governor Claude A. Dock of 
the Michigan District has effected an im- 
pressive start. Governor Dock has made ofl- 
cial visits to forty-five of the forty-seven clubs 
in the district, has made forty-three other 
visits that were not official and gave addresses 
on all of these occasions, has been the guest 
of honor and principal speaker at five divi 
sional conferences and has Kiwanians on the 
job in fifteen cities and towns endeavoring 





Chicopee, Massachusetts, Kiwanians gave an old-fashioned concert and cleared about 8400 for their 
charity fund. This club is interested in Girl Scout and 4-H Club work and the sending of children 


Trustee Leslie B. Henry welcomed President to a tuberculosis camp. 





Some of the members of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, Oregon, in front of cabin presented to Boy 

Seout treep. The organization of this troop has been a major activity of Albany Kiwanians. The 

scoutmaster is a Kiwanian and much interest is taken in the welfare of the treop. In the first row, 
fifth from the left, is G. Cliff Knedell, President. 


to build new Kiwanis clubs in the district. 

President Clarence Gittins and the Board 
of Directors of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit 
have named First Kiwanian Joseph G. Prance 
as general chairman to have charge of all 
arrangements and planning for the enter- 
taining of the International convention to be 
held in Detroit next year. First Kiwanian 
Prance served with marked efficiency as gen- 
eral chairman of the Greater Detroit Ki- 
wanis Convention Committee, the inter- 
club organization that aggressively went after 
and captured the convention, and it seems 
fitting that he should function as chairman 
of the official group that will plan for De- 
troit’s big opportunity as host city to the 
1932 convention. 


® OHIO 

Nearly four hundred Kiwanians of Divi- 
sion VII. of the Ohio District and W. L. 
Stribling, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Macon, Georgia, recent contender for the 
world’s heavyweight boxing championship, 
were entertained by members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ravenna recently. After enjoying 
a game of golf. the visiting Kiwanians were 
guests at a splendid banquet and rally. The 
prize for having the best representation was 
awarded to the Lorain club, having sixty- 
seven members in attendance. 
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Chief Greenleaf, right, and John Keway Goshkum, left, full blooded Ottawa Indians, apparently 
have Dr. Plynney Miller, President, Kiwanis Club of Petoskey, Michigan, James Robertson, President pro 
tem, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, Claude A. Dock, Governor of Michigan District, Fred Dent, President, 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Warren Mullen, President, Muskeg 
them. The occasion was an inter-club meeting with Petoskey as host and Sault Ste. Marie, ’ 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Muskegon, Traverse City, Saginaw, Detroit and Grand Rapids the visiting 





n, Michigan, just where 





clubs. 


After being cleverly introduced by Toast- 
master V. W. Filiatrault, young Stribling 
caused many smiles with his opening remark, 
“Being a Kiwanian, ah knew to eat befo’ ah 
got down heah.” 

District officials and heads of various serv- 
ice organizations in the state were also intro- 
duced. Among those present were Dr. J. B. 
Wilkinson, Chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations, and District 
Secretary Pete Land. An address of welcome 
was given by President H. Larry Brown of 
the Ravenna club. -Visiting-clubs and their 
presidents were also introduced. District 
Governor Arch A. Schramm gave an interest- 
ing talk and congratulated the Ravenna club 
on the fine spirit it has shown since its 
organization. 

Entertainment during the remainder of the 
evening was furnished by the Lorain club 
orchestra. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


Two live clubs in the Pacific-Northwest 
District are receiving congratulations for be- 
ing the only two receiving attention in two 
of the International contests—Astoria, Ore- 
gon, Silver Division winner in the Efficiency 
Contest and Honorable Mention Silver Divi- 
sion of the Attendance Contest; Elma, Wash- 
ington, Honorable Mention White Division in 
the Efficiency Contest, and Honorable Men- 
tion Blue Division of the Attendance Con- 
test. Winning International attention is cus- 
tomary however, with these progressive units. 

In the divisional attendance contest, Divi- 
sion VII. under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Governor Daniel O. Webster continues to 
lead, with Division III. under the direction 
of Lieutenant-Governor Earle L. France slow- 
ly but surely catching up. The leading ten 
clubs for May were North Central, Elma, 
Centralia, Astoria, Chehalis, Edmonds, Issa- 
quah, Montavilla-Portland, Tacoma, and 
Portland. 

Recent inter-club events of special inter- 
est, reported by district Chairman Tom Ham- 
mer, were: “All Kiwanis Night” celebrations 
at Aberdeen, Eugene, Bremerton, Vancouver, 
Washington, Ellensburg, Dallas, Montesano, 


Snoqualmie, University, Olympia, and Spo- 
kane Valley. Other events attracting attend- 
ance from two or more clubs were held at 
Mount Vernon, Bellingham, Bend, Pe Ell, 
Chehalis, Yakima, Everett, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Monroe, Montavilla-Portland, Vic- 
toria,, Beaverton, North 
Central. 

The Fourteenth Annual District Convention 
in Tacoma, Washington, on August 16-18 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
sessions yet recorded. Tacoma Kiwanians 
are busily engaged in-visiting clubs, putting 
on the program and boosting for a large con- 
vention turnout. At a recent conference in 
Tacoma, District Governor Harold M. Diggon 
and Convention Manager William D. Lyness 


Longview, and 
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developed a schedule of events and conven- 
tion routine matters for the district Com- 
mittee on Program to work to. It is intended 
to restrict the convention sessions to the 
mornings, leaving afternoons open for enter- 
tainment and sports. ‘The famous Orpheus 
Chorus of Tacoma will be featured at the 
Breakfasts for 
district trustees, presidents, secretaries and 
delegates will be held simultaneously in four 
dining-rooms of the Winthrop Hotel on Mon- 
day morning. . Monday night, following the 
banquet, the Governor’s Ball will occupy the 
attention of the visitors and their hosts. 
Tuesday evening after the Governor’s Ban- 
quet, an indoor carnival will be scheduled 
with entertainment featured in two of. the 
Winthrop ballrooms. President John B. Goff, 
Warren Butler and Chairman 
Lyness are attaining great success in com- 


Sunday evening musicale. 


Secretary 
pleting convention arrangements, with a 
friendly and deeply interested membership 
backing their every effort. This is the third 
time that Tacoma has entertained a district 
convention. Assurance has been given that 
both International President William OQ. 
Harris and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker will attend. 

On June 22, International President Harris 
made a hurried visit to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, en route to the International Board 
meeting in Chicago. He met in round-table 
conference with Kiwanis directors, past presi- 
dents, committee chairmen and _ vice-chair- 
men. Past Presidents Dr. H. W. 
B. George Hansuld told of Vancouver's ideas 


Riggs and 


relating to Kiwanis improvement, and Presi- 
dent Harris outlined some of the new plans 
which he had in mind for the betterment of 
our International organization. Vancouver 
has authorized President Nelson A. Harkness 
to appoint a new committee to study the 
fifty-cent amendment to be presented at De- 
troit in 1932. It is possible that the district 
organization may take some stand in the 
matter at the Tacoma Convention. 























Dental clinic for under-privileged children of Kingston, New York. The Kiwanis elub completely 

equipped this clinic and furnishes necessary supplies while the board of education provides the dentist 

and nurses. State authorities have declared it is one of the best equipped clinics in the state. About 

$1200 was spent by the club for the clinic last year and this year about $500 was spent for 
additional equipment and_ supplies. 








McGregor, lowa, Sponsors 


“Wild Life 


HE American School of Wild Life 
Protection, better known as the 
“Wild Life School,” sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of McGregor, Iowa, 
holds its annual sessions on McGregor 
Heights, the first two weeks of August 
each year. 
The school was founded in 1919 by Rev. 
better 
understanding and a higher appreciation 


George Bennett, and teaches a 


of nature subjects, and conservation in 
its many forms. 
The School 


Campus includes The 


Heights, Ridgewood, the wooded hills 
about McGregor and the Mississippi 


River with its many islands. These un- 
spoiled areas furnish the reason why the 
school exists at this point. The natural 
working material is here in profusion: 
Birds, plants, trees, animal life, fish, stone 
springs, sink- 
holes, Indians, Indian Mounds and earth- 
works, historical sites, 


outcroppings, waterfalls, 
in fact everything 
needed for an out-of-door classroom. 
The “Wild Life School” is sponsored 
by the McGregor Kiwanis club and citi- 
zens of McGregor in appreciation of their 
natural scenic heritage, and by the Iowa 
Conservation Commission and the Perma- 
nent Wild Life Protection Fund, of which 
Dr. W. 


school is not operated for profit, and is 


T. Hornaday is chairman. This 


made possible by the generous contribu- 
tion of time and service by the members 
of the splendid faculty. 

The Iowa Board of Conservation are 
members of the “Wild Life School” and 
strongly endorse the movement. It is the 
first school of its kind in the country and 


School” 


is independent. Other schools are model- 
ling after it, but in most cases are con- 
nected with colleges or universities. 

The subjects taught are 
botany, birds, 
Indians, forestry, insects, history, geogra- 


geology, 
archaeology, American 
phy, conservation, astronomy, landscape 
architecture, internal waterways, and con- 
servation in general. 

The faculty is made up of heads of de- 
partments and professors from our state 
universities and colleges; noted conserva- 
tionists; officials of several nature asso- 
ciations; men from the federal govern- 
ment and speakers of note on special 
subjects. Every man is an authority on 
his subject and they form the greatest 
faculty of scientists of any nature study 
school in the world. 

The following letter was written by 
Prof. A. O. Thomas of the Department 


of Geology, State University of lowa, 


about the McGregor “Wild Life School”: 
“In my opinion, the Wild Life School 
at McGregor is especially unique in the 
way in which it presents old facts as well 
as new facts to the teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers in our public schools. Nat- 
ural history becomes an actual part of 
people’s lives when they see it at first 
hand and have it sympathetically inter- 
preted for them out of doors. Perhaps 
the most effective teaching that any of 
us, who have been instructors at Mc- 
Gregor, have ever done has been done in 
this work. Interest in state parks, public 
parks, conservation, wild life and in our 
own adjustment as citizens to the world 
about us receive a new impetus and last- 
ing impressions at the Wild Life School. 
“Anything that can be done to promote 
the permanency and to increase the in- 
fluence of this school is going to be worth 
every cent it will cost to the state.” 
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Upper right: Geology and Betany students under Bridal Falls in Pictu 
his class in forestry. Lewer right: 





red Rocks Canyon. Lower left: Prof. I. T. Bode, Iowa State College, Ames, and 


Outdeer pavilion where students hold their nature study classes. 
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@ Melrose Park, Illinois, Sponsors 
Benefit Musicale Entertainment 

The Kiwanis Club of Melrose Park, Illi- 
nois, recently sponsored a benefit concert at 
a cost of only $11.00 to the club. Approxi- 
mately twelve hundred people were in attend- 
ance and the net proceeds of the benefit 
musicale amounted to $894.50. This entire 
amount was turned over to the Melrose Park 
Manufacturers Relief Association who have 
charge of feeding and clothing the needy 
families in Melrose Park. 


® Canning Club and Curb Market 
Promoted by West Monroe, Louisiana 


The objective for the Kiwanis Club of 
West Monroe, Louisiana, the first part of the 
year was a “Canning Club and Curb Market.” 
The canning club has been such a decided 
success, that there has been little if any need 
for the curb market. The promoting of the 
cannery was an effort to help people prepare 
for cold weather and to avoid if possible the 
terrible conditions of last winter. True, the 
severe drouth of last year prevented a success- 
ful harvest, therefore the more reason to care 
for this season’s luxurious crops as a security 
against like conditions in the future. The 
entire state has followed the example of the 
West Monroe club and the different parishes 
are advocating fall gardens, and in some 
instances, community gardens, so that a 
supply of canned goods may be on hand for 
the Red Cross and welfare relief. 


@ Lead, South Dakota, Gives Banquet 
for Honor Students 


Students who received four A’s at any time 
during the last semester were entertained at 
a dinner given by the Kiwanis Club of Lead. 
It has been the practice of the club since 
the beginning of the last school term to 
reward students who received four or more 
A’s, each six weeks, by inviting them to a 
banquet, but the basis of merit was slightly 
changed this time. 

After an enjoyable dinner two of the 
students, Clarence Hodges and Harold 
Arthur, presented a discussion of the chain 
store question. 


@ Mothers’ Rest Camp Made 
Available by Lethbridge, Alberta 
The Kiwanis Club of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
is operating for the second year its Mothers’ 
Rest Camp at beautiful Waterton National 
Park, which adjoins Glacier National Park. 
The club is entertaining under-privileged 
mothers and their children in a new bunga- 
low camp this season, which overlooks the 
main lake in the deep waters of which are 
mirrored snowy peaks of nearby mountains. 
The club worked in conjunction with es- 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


tablished neighborhood workers of the city 
and only deserving mothers were included in 
the list. Each mother was allowed to take 
one child, and for a week a group of mothers 
and children enjoyed the rest and pleasures 
of the camp and park. The club members 
motored the parties to and from the camp. 
Donations of books, magazines, radios, and 
playthings were made and firms were gen- 
erous in contributing food. 

The idea was unique—it originated with 
Dr. R. W. Lynn, this year’s president, whose 
professional work brought him in contact 
with many mothers patiently coping with the 
humdrum of family life and never receiving, 
doubtless scarcely even dreaming of a vaca- 
tion—and it proved popular with the public. 
When the Kiwanis Mothers’ Rest Camp tag 
day was staged last fall more than $1,000 was 
raised in one day and Lethbridge has a 
population of only 15,000. The camp will be 
open this year for six weeks. 


® Center, Colorado, Publishing Folder 
on Opportunities in Community 

The Kiwanis Club of Center, Colorado, is 
publishing a neat folder, convenient for mail- 
ing, in order to answer inquiries received 
from people concerning agricultural and 
business opportunities of its valley and 
community. This community, being the 
Jargest shipping point of potatoes in the 
United States, has inquiries addressed to 
various business interests which are not 
answered properly through lack of ready 
information. The purpose in publishing this 
folder is to give the person making inquiry 
reliable and authentic information. The 
folder contains only statements and facts. 
Inasmuch as there is no commercial organi- 
zation to handle such a matter the club feels 
that it is filling a long felt want. 


® Iron Mountain, Michigan, Establish- 
ing Attractive Memorial 

The Kiwanis Club of Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, has recently completed plans for 
the establishing of an attractive memorial to 
deceased service men of Dickinson County. 
This memorial consists of the planting of 
fruit trees, largely apple and cherry, along 
U. S. Highway No. 2. With each tree 
there will be a metal tag on which the name, 
rank and date of one veteran will be in- 
scribed. Over one hundred trees have been 
ordered and will be planted. That particular 
part of the highway will then be known as 
Memorial Drive. 

The first two trees were planted by the 
only two surviving Civil War veterans in Iron 
Mountain, Kiwanians Sam Bassett and Joseph 
Cootware. It is planned in the future to 
further beautify the spot and the railroad 
company that owns the adjoining property 
has already agreed to coéperate. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


® Kansas City, Kansas, Has Third 
Annual Good Fellowship Tour 

The Third Annual Good Fellowship Tour 
of the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kansas, 
was held in April under the direction of 
Kiwanian Knowlton Parker. This trip was in 
the nature of a “blind tour,” that is, none of 
the men knew where the route led. Thirty 
members started out, leaving the city under 
police escort, headed east on Highway No. 40, 
where they met with the Sedalia, Missouri, 
club in time for their meeting. In the after- 
noon the party went to Springfield and then 
on to Joplin for the following day, had a visit 
with that club and closed the tour with an 
evening visit to the Kiwanis Club of Harrison- 
ville. 


@ “Made-In-Carolina Week” 
Featured in Tarboro, North Carolina 
“Made-In-Carolina Week” was _ recently 
featured by the Kiwanis Club of Tarboro, 
North Carolina, the program being in charge 
of Kiwanian Milford Haynes. Exhibits of 
material made in North Carolina were on 
display. The whole program gave everybody 
in attendance a better idea of the products 
in their own state and the possibilities for 
future development. 


® Astoria, Oregon, Unveils 
“Shark Rock” Tablet 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Astoria un- 
veiled the bronze tablet which they have 
provided for “Shark Rock,” a former land- 
mark in the early history of Astoria. Assisted 
by the Girl Scouts, the ceremony was very 
effective with an address on early history and 
particularly the history of the U. S. Sloop-of- 
War, “Shark,” from which the rock got’ its 
name. The tablet contains the following 
inscription: 

“Shark Rock” 

The inscription cut by survivors of the 
U.S. Sloop-of-War, “Shark,” wrecked on the 
south side of the Columbia River bar, Septem- 
ber 10, 1846. Second inscription cut by sur- 
vivors of the “Industry.” Originally located 
near corner of 13th and Exchange Streets, 
covered with sand fifty years. Located, ex- 
cavated, removed and transferred to this 
location by the Kiwanis Club of Astoria, 
June, 1926. 

The rock is now located on a concrete base 
in the Kiwanis Park. 


® Under-Privileged Child Fund 
Increased by Du Bois, Pennsylvania 

The Kiwanis Club of Du Bois, Pennsy]l- 
vania, added $400 to its under-privileged 
child fund recently by putting on a play, 
“The College Flapper,” which proved highly 
successful. A number of the members of the 
club were in the cast. 

















® Sportsmanship Program 
at Evansville, Indiana, 
Enlarged 

Many achool authorities and civic leaders 
are very much concerned over the lack of 
sportsmanship at athletic contests. In Evans- 
ville, Indiana, the Kiwanis club is attempting 
to solve this problem through its Athletic 
Committee. 

Evansville has five high schools and one 
liberal arts college. The Kiwanis Athletic 
Award Trophy is presented to the player of 
each football team who ranks first in the 
total number of points in value to the team, 
sportsmanship and scholarship. From one 
to forty points are allowed for value to the 
team, from one to forty for sportsmanship and 
from one to twenty for scholarship. The 
award is presented at an athletic assembly. 
The committee members are on the platform 
during the presentation which is always made 
by some Kiwanian who is very much inter- 
ested in athletics. Those who receive the 
award are invited to a regular noon luncheon 
of the club where a special program is ar 
ranged for their benefit. 

The Athletic Committee consists of the 
following twelve members: Contact man for 
each of the six schools, sport editers of the 
three daily papers and three Kiwanians who 
attempt to study the players of all the schools. 
It is the business of the contact man to study 
and encourage sportsmanship among the 
players of the school which he represents on 
the committee. Each school selects three 
players who are eligible to receive the award. 
Oftentimes players are asked to vote their 
choice. 

After the three recommendations from 
each school are received, a meeting is called 
of the Athletic Committee and the recom- 
mendations are studied very carefully be- 
cause a mistake might create unsportsman- 
ship. After the players who are to receive 
the awards have been selected, arrangements 
are then made with the school authorities for 
the presentation of the awards. 

This year the Kiwanis club sponsored an- 
other sportsmanship project during the 
basketball season. A beautiful trophy was 








Firmly econvineed that a uniformed band would be an asset to both school and community, the 
members of the Bend, Oregon, Kiwanis club responded to the request of Kiwanian Fred A. Lieuallen 
and subseribed 8285 to buy cleaks and caps for the Bend High School band. Members of the club 
supplied transportation for the band to Klamath Falls, Oregon, where an inter-club meeting was held. 










































given to the school whose fans displayed the 
best sportsmanship at basketball games dur- 
ing the season. The fans were rated at each 
home game and at all intra-city games. 

The Kiwanis committee functions in about 
the same way that it does for athletic awards. 
The contact man must either be present at 
the game or have some other Kiwanian pres- 
ent who gives a card to each official and 
keeps one for himself. These three rate the 
fans and the management of the game. 

The “Fans’ Code of Sportsmanship” which 
is printed on the back of the card is used as 
a basis for rating the sportsmanship of the 
fans. The rating is done at the close of the 
game. The cards are placed in separate 
envelopes and sealed. The information is thus 
kept strictly confidential. 

The Kiwanis club has placed framed copies 
of the Code of Sportsmanship in school halls 
and gymnasiums. Assembly talks explaining 
the code are given from time to time. Minia- 
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ture copies of the rating cards are given to 
the fans as they enter the gymnasium for 
the first games. 

Trophies have also been donated by Evans- 
ville Kiwanians to the team which displayed 
the best sportsmanship in the city leagues. 

School officials, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
City Recreation Department are codperating 
to the fullest extent in the promotion of 
sportsmanship, and the city as a whole is 
becoming interested in this great experiment. 


® Kewanee, Illinois, 
Contributes to Relief 
Fund 

A cash donation of $250 is only a small 
part of what the Kiwanians of Kewanee, IIli- 
nois have contributed to the physical wel- 
fare of the unfortunate of that city. 

Eight free conferences in behalf of better 
babies and children who are physically handi- 
capped have been held. The physician in 
charge is paid a nominal fee for his services 
and the hospitals cojperate by sending nurses 
to help with the work. 

Dental attention is given to all children 
sent to the club. One afternoon each week 
is the regular time for this work. The den- 
tists are also paid a nominal fee for their 
services. A fully equipped dental depart- 
ment furnished by the club makes it un- 
necessary for the dentists to take their 
instruments and tools with them. 

A number of children have had their tonsils 
removed and others have been fitted for 
glasses. 

Nineteen children attended school in an 
open window room. This is a recent venture 
of the club, it having been in operation over 
a year. Steady gains were made in the phys- 
ical condition of these children and much 
favorable comment was received from the 
community. This room has the full specified 
equipment and the pupils were given regular 
cold and hot lunches and rest periods. 

Another activity of the club is the main- 
tenance of a vocational guidance library at 
the high school. 

The money for providing these services 
has been secured from the proceeds of the 
Redpath Chautauqua. These proceeds are 
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Taken on Kiwanis Day at Biloxi, Mississippi, where the Washington American League baseball club 
was in spring training. From left te right: City Commissioner John Swanzy, Biloxi; President Clark 
Griffith, Washington Ball club; Manager Walter Johnson, Washington Ball club; Harry O. Hoffman, 
Hattiesburg, lieutenant-governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; Mayor John J. Kennedy of Biloxi; 
and Dr. E. A. Trudeau, President, Biloxi Kiwanis club. Prior to the opening game of the spring 
training season, the Biloxi Kiwanis club entertained the officials of the Washington team and the 
Baltimore International League club at a luncheon at which delegates were present from various 
Kiwanis clubs ef South Mississippi. 
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Kiwanis Crafts Lodge, erected by the members of the Kiwanis Club of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 


at Boy Scout camp, is fitted with modern tools for the study of various crafts. 


The building, which 


cost $1400, was paid for out of funds raised during a two-year period by the club members through 
staging two plays. 


further augmented by a member who matches 
with his check the net proceeds of the ven- 
ture. 


® Narcotic Education Week Observed 
by Winchester, Kentucky 


Recently an invitation to attend a luncheon 
at which Hon. Frederick A. Wallis was to 
speak on “The Alarming Spread of the Use 
of Narcotics” was extended to every interested 
citizen in the surrounding territory of Win- 
chester by the Kiwanis club. This meeting 
was in line with the national observance of 
Narcotic Education Week, and was _pro- 
nounced one of the most constructive and 
noteworthy in the history of the club. 

After the Kiwanis meeting, the committee 
in charge escorted the speaker to the high 
school where he addressed a group meeting 
of the teachers and pupils of the Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Forty-seven parents of 
these young people telephoned the secretary 
congratulating the club on having presented 
this program. 


® Kiwanis Child Clinic Maintained 
by Fairmont, West Virginia 

The Kiwanis Club of Fairmont, West 
Virginia, some five years ago sponsored and 
have carried through stated periods during 
that time a Kiwanis Child Clinic, which has 
treated children suffering from adenoids and 
bad tonsils. At the beginning voluntary con- 
tributions were made and two hundred 
dollars was subscribed with which a room 
was furnished in Cook’s Hospital. During the 
five years three hundred and twenty-five boys 
and girls have received treatment through 
the efforts of this club. 

The work of the clinic has been done in 
coéperation with the hospital; the various 
organizations of the community that employ 
nurses, such as the Board of Education, the 
Red Cross and the coal companies; and with 
the doctors who have so willingly aided in 
this good work. 

Some $1,200 has been spent by the club 
and they are delighted that such a small 
amount has been used as a means of accom- 
plishing so much. 





® Burns, Oregon, Active 


Although the Kiwanis Club of Burns, 
Oregon, has been in existence a little over a 
year, achievements of the club have been 
quite successful. During that time the club 
sponsored the Boy Scouts and gave them a 
two weeks’ camping trip. Last December 
some thirty business concerns were induced 
to join the Kiwanians in sponsoring an 
“opening day for holiday buying.” Each of 
the business concerns participated in a pro- 
gram given at the high school auditorium 
with stunts and exhibits by giving an ap- 
propriate prize that was awarded to some 
one in the audience holding the correspond- 
ing number. Over $200 was raised which was 
applied toward their under-privileged child 
work, 

The club sponsored a clinic last fall when 
four doctors in Burns, two of them Ki- 
wanians, made an examination of all public 
school children with the assistance of the 
county health nurse, giving medical attention 
where necessary. Milk was also provided for 
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under-nourished children in the public 
schools. 
Kiwanian Archie McGowan headed the 


community chest organization which raised 
over $3,000 in this small community and the 
club provided food, clothing, fuel and medical 
help to needy families in the surrounding 
community. 





® Clarinda, Iowa, Has “Kiwanis 
Week at the Theatre” 

With the advice and assistance of the 
County Farm Agent, the County 4H Club 
leaders and the officials of the Boy Scouts 
of the city, the Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, 
Iowa, perfected an inter-club and inter-troop 
organization with each of the 4-H Clubs and 
the Scout Troops. Every Kiwanian was 
elected to associate membership in one of the 
4-H Clubs and in each Scout Troop. The 
Kiwanians were obligated to attend meetings 
of the 4-H Clubs and the Scout Troops upon 
call of the leader at any time. The entire 
membership of the Clarinda club has at dif- 
ferent times attended the meetings with the 
boys in the various organizations. It was 
understood from the first that no Kiwanian 
would be called upon for any financial help, 
the thought being rather to maintain a per- 
sonal fellowship contact. 

Later, however, the Clarinda club became 
so enthusiastic about the work that a plan 
was inaugurated to have a county picnic on 
one day for the 4-H Club boys and another 
for the Boy Scouts. Two contests were like- 
wise inaugurated, one between the 4-H Club 
boys and the other between the Boy Scouts, 
agreeing that the boys of the 4-H Club and 
the Scout Troop that makes the best record 
for the year’s work will be taken this fall on 
a three-day trip to some city or pleasure 
resort, with their fathers. 

In order to defray this expense it was 
planned to have a “Kiwanis Week at the 
Theatre” and sell tickets through these two 
organizations. In addition most of the stores 
in Clarinda and neighboring towns had the 
tickets on sale. The entire program of shows 
to be exhibited was previewed so as to be 
sure it was of the very best and _ highest 
type. There will be a “Kiwanis Week at the 
Theatre” twice a year. 
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This banner advertises “Kiwanis Week at the Theatre.” 


The Kiwanis Club of Clarinda, Iowa, went 


into the moving pigture business for one week. Tickets were sold in Clarinda and neighboring towns. 
The entire program of shows to be exhibited was previewed by committees to make certain it 


was of the highest type. 


The profits derived will be used for Boy Scout, 4-H Club and under- 


privileged child work. 
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@® Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, Holds 
Seeond Annual Cireus Day for Children 

The Kiwanis Club of Waynesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, recently held its second annual 
circus day, the club having seven hundred 
children as their guests this year as compared 
with the two hundred and fifty they took last 
year. Tickets were given to children in 
various parts of the county and thus a greater 
interest was created on the part of every one. 
Fifteen members under the chairmanship of 
Kiwanian Frank Spragg composed the Circus 
Committee. With some difficulty all the chil- 
dren in various parts of the county were 
assembled, seme of them being at least twenty 
miles away. 

Kiwanian Fred High was in charge of this 
activity. Fred was previously a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago and during the 






five years he was there, piloted over twenty- 
five thousand crippled and under-privileged 
children to circuses. 


® Towson, Maryland, Interested 


in 4-H Club Work 


As a part of the National Dairy Show in 


Saint Louis, Missouri, last October the 
National 4H Club Dairy Cattle Judging 
Contest was held with twenty-six State 


Champion Teams competing. 

Nearly eight hundred 4H Club members 
and leaders from about thirty states attended 
the banquet given by the Kiwanis Club of 
Saint Louis, at which the Maryland team was 
announced the winner of the National Con- 
test. Second place was won by Minnesota, 
Iowa was third, Nebraska was fourth and 
Ohio fifth. 
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The expenses of training the Maryland 4H 
Club Dairy Cattle Judging Team and their 
trip to the National Dairy Show at Saint 
Louis was an item that called for attention. 
The Kiwanis Club of Towson, Maryland, 
which is in Baltimore County, has been very 
liberal in giving farm boys an opportunity 
by taking an active interest in 4-H Club work. 
Each summer for the past two years the 
Towson club has given three farm boys free 
trips to the University of Maryland to attend 
“Club Week.” Last fall when the Maryland 
team, composed of two Baltimore County 
boys, won the National Dairy Cattle Judging 
Contest, the Kiwanis Club of Towson made a 
substantial contribution toward the expense 
of training this team and sending them to the 
National Dairy Show in Saint Louis. 





Alabama Efficiency Yardstick 


The Alabama District has adopted a dis- 
trict “yardstick” for the purpose of measur- 
ing the efficiency of the clubs of that district 
during the year 1931. The period covers 
from January 1 to the end of the month pre- 
ceding the district convention. 

This has been formulated by the district 
Eficiency Committee, of which R. R. Green 
ef Montgomery is chairman. 

The details of this “yardstick” are as fol- 
lows: 

Quality Membership Maintained: 

Credits will be given or debits charged for 
gain or loss in membership (using December 
31, 1930, enrollment as a basis) viz: 

A club having membership 12-31-30 of 


40 — 100== 2.50 points Cr. or Dr. 

A club having membership 12-31-30 of 
50 + 160 == 2.00 points Cr. or Dr. 

A club having membership 12-31-30 of 


25 + 100 == 4.00 points Cr. or Dr. 

for each addition or deletion as the case 

may be. 
1931 Officers 

Trained: 

Credits of 10 points will be given each club 
holding a special meeting, of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, in the nature of a training 
school and conducted by its president or 
district trustee for the purpose of educating 
said officers and committee chairmen as to 
their duties and means of accomplishment. 

This training school must be separate and 
distinct from any regular weekly luncheon, 
and must be held prior to May 1, 1931, in 
order to receive credit. 

Trustee at January Meeting: 

Credit of 5 points will be given each club 
whose district trustee attends the January 
1931 District Trustees’ meeting in Mont- 
gomery and reports back to his club. Also 
credit will be given for each member (other 
than the district trustee) who attends a 
major part of the sessions of that meeting. 
These latter credits to be calculated in the 
same manner as used for new members and 
explained under Quality Membership Main- 
tained. 

Delegate at Miami: 

Credit of 5 points will be given for each 
officially designated voting delegate attending 
and reporting back to his club, and in addi- 
tion thereto credit will be given for each 


and Committee Chairmen 





individual member (other than such dele- 
gates) who attends a major part of the ses- 
sions of that convention. These latter credits 
to be calculated in the same manner as for 
individual members attending the District 
Trustees’ meeting, except that club member- 
ship at the end of the month preceding the 
convention will be used as a basis instead 
of the club membership 12-31-30. 

Delegate at District Convention: 

Credits will be given on the same basis as 
for attendance at Miami. 
Standard By-Laws: 

Credit of 5 points will be given each club 
which has already adopted or does adopt Ki- 
wanis International Standard By-Laws. Note: 
—Minor modifications being permissible if 
approved by International. 

Attendance: 

Each club having an average attendance, 
from 1-1-3] to the end of the month preceding 
the district convention, in excess of 60% 
will be given credits for a number of points 
equaling the difference between such average 
attendance and 60%. Also any club having 
an average attendance (during the same 
period) of less than 60% will be charged 
(debited) with a number of points equaling 
the difference average and 
60%. 

Initiate Inter-Club Meeting: 

Credit of 5 points will be given for each 

inter-club meeting initiated and brought to a 


between such 


conclusion. 
Attend Inter-Club Meeting: 

Credit of 5 points will be given for each 
inter-club meeting participated in where the 
club membership attends to the extent of 
60% or more. 

Financial Obligations to District: 

Credit of 10 points if discharged when 
due. 

Financial Obligations to International: 

Credit of 10 points if discharged when 
due. 

Observe Kiwanis Anniversary Week: 

Credit of 2 points for observance by pro- 
gram planned in advance. 

Observe All Kiwanis Night: 

Credit of 3 points for observance by pro- 

gram planned in advance. . 
Observe Constitution Week: 
Credit of 2 points for observance by pro- 





gram planned in advance. Also 2 points for 
address on “Constitution” by local Kiwanian 
to assembly of local school students. 

Board of Directors’ Meetings: 

Credit of 1 point for each month in which 
a regularly designated board of directors’ 
meeting is held. Call meetings will not 
count. 

Monthly and Semi-Annual reports: 

Credit of 1 point for each month in which 
reports are sent on time to district and Inter- 
national Headquarters. Also of 2 
points for semi-annual reports being sent on 
time to district and International Head- 
quarters. In this case district and Interna- 
tional Headquarters are considered collec- 
tively and credit will not be given for send- 
ing reports to either unless they are sent to 
both. 

Official Visit by Lieutenant-Governor: 

Credit of 5 points for each of first two 


visits. 


credit 


Sponsored New Club: 

Credit of 15 points for each new club 
sponsored. Credit will not be given until 
new club is actually organized. 

Objectives: 


Agriculture ....... Credit of 0 to 40 points 
Under-Privileged 

COE Ss Ss sicww bees Credit of 0 to 40 points 
Public Affairs ..... Credit of 0 to 40 points 


Vocational Guidance 
and Placement...Credit of 0 to 20 points 

Business Standards. Credit of 0 to 20 points 

Unclassified Ac- 

complishments 

Note :— 

Credits will be obtained from secretary’s 
monthly reports and definitely accumulated 
each month for each caption excepting “Ob- 
jectives,” in connection with which the 
monthly reports of activities will be as- 
sembled and reviewed and graded, prior to 
or at the district convention by the District 
Efficiency Committee. The Efficiency Com- 
mittees’ recommendation will then be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee for ap- 
proval before being presented to the conven- 
tion. 

Credits given for objectives will be based 
on actual and specific endeavor and ac- 
complishments only. 


. Credit of 0 to 40 points 
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Can Kiwanis Help? 


Much is being said today about conflicts, 
confusion, uncertainty, perplexity, disillusion- 
ment, etc. It is a time when almost everything 
is called in question and is asked to give an 
account of itself. The systems under which we 
are living and doing business are being 
challenged, and especially so in the matter of 
their interest in and provision for human 
values. This situation is more acute just now, 
of course, because of unemployment through- 
out the world and the anxiety and actual 
suffering that inevitably results. 

Most of us, no doubt believe that a nation’s 
greatest resources are its human ones, and 
that great thought must always be given to 
developing as well as conserving them. To 
do this the tremendous power that has been 
developed in this material age must be 
moralized and used in a more friendly way. 
Every new adventure in codperation, kindli- 
ness, and service should be welcomed. There 
is still much unexplored territory in the 
realm of brotherhood. It seems to us that it 
is just here that the spirit and objectives of 
Kiwanis can help. We are not presumptuous 
enough to believe that Kiwanis can solve the 
many perplexing problems of this day, but 
we do believe it is a strong gesture in the 
right direction. It stands for the kind of 
thing that can help to restore confidence and 
create sympathy, good will, and cooperation 
among human beings. 

We are glad to register our con- 
viction that if Kiwanis has been 
of value at any time, it is doubly 
so now, provided we have the 
courage and initiative to go fur- 
ther than the mere enjoyment of 
pleasant associations, and put in- 
to active practice the service ob- 
jectives of our organization. 

—E. R. Romic, 

Put and Take, Alliance, Ohio. 
nw 
Building boys is better than 

mending men. 
—WitmincTon, N. C. 
+ 
Dull Times? 

A submarine is on its way to the North 
Pole. Men have soared ten miles above the 
earth. Men have circled the globe in nine 
days. Radio communication with Mars is be- 
ing seriously and scientifically tried. Rockets 
that will slither to the Moon and drift back 
to us are considered a scientific probability. 
We talk with our surgeon and flirt with our 
nurse as our appendix is being carved out. 
Mother is passing up the society page and 
reading the furniture and drapery ads. Ba- 
bies—the world over—continue to get first 
teeth. Two of the children have chicken pox 
and in fourteen days the other two will have 

















Can’t tell whether he is 

wearing a polka dot tie 

but you ought to know 
who this is anyway. 









Quips and Comments 
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it. There is unfinished mental work piled up, 
and awaiting clearing, that will provide jobs 
for a thousand generations. Ho-Hum—Dull 
Times! 
—R. A. Grapy, 
Duluth, Minn. 








Ferris Filosofy 


The member who pays his dues and doesn’t 
“stay with his ante”’—attend meetings regu- 
larly—cannot possibly win in the game of 
Kiwanis. 

* oo a 

To be truly tolerant is to be tolerant with 

the intolerable intolerance of the intolerant. 
* * & 

It is strange, foolish and deplorable the 
way folks use profanity—horned and ugly 
words—when there are so many good, pleas- 
ing and more efficient words available in the 
dictionary. 

ae % % 

Yes, the Joneses have probably slowed up 
a lot in the past two years and still it seems 
just as hard to keep up with them. 

* x 

The filosofer wants to say it again and with 
emphasis: “There are no bad meetings for a 
good Kiwanian.” 

By Georce A. Ferris, 
Chairman Michigan District 
Committee on Publicity 
¢ 

Grades 

We are riding along smoothly, 
the motor is purring, hitting on 
all fours, and we are in high spir- 
its. All at once there appears in 
the distance, a steep grade. We 
wonder if we can make it—not in 
high, we are sure of that, maybe 
in second—yes, we have to go in 
low. And while we argue with 








ourselves we closer and 
closer to the grade, and to our 
surprise it is becoming less and 
less steep, and when we finally 
get there, it is not any worse than 
a good many others we have climbed. The 
grade was more of an optical deception than 
a reality. Of course we have to step a little 
harder on the gas. We may slow down a 
little bit, but we get to the top without much 
trouble. Then we brag on the old bus. Ah, 
she is a good little boat. We'll keep her yet 
for a while. Had we lost heart when we 
first saw the grade and turned back, we 
would never have reached our destination. 
And just so it is with our every day life. 
Everything goes along smooth, and then all 
at once we face difficulties which seem beyond 
our ability. What are we to do? Stop and 
turn back? Some do. Cowards, they are. 
They will never attain their goal, they will 


come 





never amount to anything. They are regis- 
tered as life’s failures. Let us forge ahead, 
use a little more energy. It will strengthen 
our ability, and in reaching the top of the 
grade we have gained more confidence in our- 
selves. Don’t turn back at a grade! Climb it! 
Kiwanians do. 
—Tuurspay THump, 
Bell, Calif. 
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Patience is considered a virtue when it 
often is merely a case of not knowing what to 
do. 

—San Bernarpvino, CAtir. 


~ 
Kiwanis’ Job 

Congratulations to the Kiwanis club, whose 
members have volunteered their time and 
their fostering energies to the safety of school 
children in Grand Rapids. 

Kiwanis has undertaken the organization 
of school safety patrols throughout the city, 
not to direct traffic but to see that pupils 
going to and from school obey the rules of 
safety in which they are so _ thoroughly 
coached under the present excellent classroom 
program. Patrols of chosen students under 
captains and lieutenants will have active 
direction of the work, but each school group 
will have a Kiwanis member as adviser and 
patron; and Kiwanis has undertaken the 
supply of handsome white Sam Brown belts 
and badges for the “troops.” 

Not only in the actual routine of governing 
the movement of children between schools 
and homes but in the building up of safety 
consciousness this noonday lunch club service 
would appear to be of the greatest construc- 
tive importance. It places an honor premium 
on interest in safety, and keeps the safety 
idea in students’ minds at all times, not in 
any namby-pamby fashion but through a 
manly organization to which youngsters look 
with respect. 

—Editorial in The Grand Rapids Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—>— 
Tune—*“I Want to be Happy” 
We build in—Kiwanis, 
We boost—for Kiwanis. 
We're in Kiwanis to stay. 
Working in Kiwanis, 
Building in Kiwanis, 
Helps us in work and in play. 
We meet—and we sing and discuss 
everything, 
And all lend a hand where we may. 
We live in Kiwanis, 
Growing in Kiwanis, 
Broader and better each day. 
—Cuaries M. Keppie, 
Past President, Timmins, Ont. 














“On to Alaska with Buchanan” Inc. 


IGHT years ago Kiwanian George 

E. Buchanan of Detroit, Michigan, 

began his splendid work of taking 

boys to Alaska, the work being based on 

a trip he had when a lad and made avail- 

able to him along a plan somewhat simi- 
lar to the one he is using today. 

It is his policy that the “things worth 
while are worth saving for,” particularly 
travel for education, and with this in 
mind the workings of the plan were 
formed and put into effect. 

This 8,000 mile journey is made avail- 
able to boys of every walk of life, rich 
and poor alike, for by their own efforts 
they must earn one-third of the cost; 
their parents, interested in the education 
benefits, are required to invest one-third 
also, and Mr. Buchanan advances the final 
one-third which is an honor debt between 
the boy and himself and can be paid back 
some day when the boy is older. When 
the amount advanced by Mr. Buchanan 
is paid back, it is placed in the Alaska 
Fund established by himself to take other 
boys to Alaska. 

Much of the success of the journey is 
due to the wonderful coéperation provided 
by service clubs and other organizations 
along the way, especially Kiwanis clubs. 

For instance, on arrival in Chicago on 
the going trip, they were met by rep- 
resentatives of the All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs, and a visit was made to the 
museum, and the Chicago Planetarium 
where a special lecture was put on for the 
boys, showing the location of the planets 
from Chicago, and giving them a view as 
from Alaskan territory, showing the loca- 
tion of the midnight sun—a very impres- 
sive experience to each boy. 

In the endeavor to make the trip most 
interesting, Mr. Buchanan has selected a 
trip across Canada and through the 


Canadian Rockies, spending a day each at 
Banff and Lake Louise, where special 
entertainment is provided the boys by the 
railway interested, and on the return trip 
the itinerary is made to read through 
Seattle, Portland, along the Columbia 


River, and from there a visit is made to 
the National Bison Range where they 
breakfast and where the boys see hun- 
dreds of Buffalo and other wild animals 
in their natural state. No trip would be 
complete without personal contact with 
the Flathead Indians, and a Pow Wow 
is staged for them at Arlee, Montana. 
Fox Movietone pictures were taken this 
year of the boys at these interesting 
places. 

Stops are made along the inside passage 
to Alaska, where the boys explore the 
native towns. From Skagway they hit 
the trail of "98 and spend several days at 
Atlin resting up and panning for gold. 


One of the outstanding features of the 
trip is the entertaining program provided 
for the boys by the Kiwanis Club of Port- 
land, Oregon, who, from the first, sug- 
gested the movement and every year have 
been more than glad to keep the program 
going. 

As an interesting sidelight, Mr. Bu- 
chanan has a contract with Dr. Kuhn, 
who is a member of the Detroit No. 1, 
Kiwanis Club to take all of his family to 
Alaska, one each year. At the time the 
contract was made the family numbered 
seven. Four of them have made the trip, 
but the family at the present time consists 
of eleven. When will this contract end? 

Contact with boys from every State in 
the Union and from Canada, makes for 
international good, for the boy of today 
is the man of tomorrow, and the view- 
point is a great incentive in the building 
of character. Any honorable means can 
be used by the boys to earn their one- 
third, which is one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, provided, of course, their 
school obligations are not neglected. 

Kiwanian Buchanan has kept in mind 
the motto of Kiwanis: “We Build” and 
he has proved that building character 
into boys is a paying investment. 

This annual trip is an activity that 
could be considered by other Kiwanis 
clubs by their encouraging other boys to 
meet the requirements for this trip. 

















Eighth annual group of “On to Alaska with Buchanan Boys,” and members of Portland Kiwanis club. 
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Illiteracy and 
Simplified Spelling 
(From page 354) 


more complex of existing analogies, such 
as ‘telefone’, ‘buro’, ‘enuf’, and ‘tung’, 
insted of ‘telephone’, ‘bureau’, ‘enough’, 
and ‘tongue’. 

“Keeping in view that the logical goal 
of the movement is the eventual restora- 
tion of English spelling to the fonetic 
basis from which in the course of cen. 
turies and thrue various causes it has 
widely strayd, to propose no changes in- 
consistent with that ideal.” 

Of course, so long as the process of 
progressiv simplification is going on, in- 
consistencies will remain in English spell- 
ing; but critics should bear in mind that 
the inconsistencies are here now, and 
that every simplification adopted reduces 
the total number and helps to make the 
spelling more nearly uniform and more 
rational than it was before. 

Reasons for Simplified Spelling 
1. Make English spelling more correct, 
sientifically and historically; 


2. Make it easier to spel correctly; 

3. Make the spelling lesson an aid, insted 
of an obstacle, to the development of 
the child’s reasoning powers; 

4. Improve and tend to standardize pro- 
nunciation ; 

5. Save time (and expense) in elementary 


education; 

6. Save time (and expense) in writing, 
tipewriting, and printing; 

Remove the greatest barrier to the 
Americanization of our foren popula- 
tion; 

Remove the greatest barrier to the use 
of English as an international lan- 


guage. 
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Some Common Objections Anserd 
1. Simplified spelling wil not “cut us off 


from the literature of the past,” be-— 


cause the changes now proposed cause 
no difficulty in the reading of books 
printed in the present spelling. If 
more radical changes should be 
adopted later, scolars wil easily learn 
the older spellings, as they do now; 
but the ordinary reader wil always find 
everything that is worth preserving in 
English literature reprinted in the 
spelling of his time, as is the case 
today. 

. Those whose spelling habits ar fixt 
need not burden themselvs unduly by 
“learning a new method.” The chief 
advantage wil be for our children and 
for future generations. 

3. Simplified spelling wil not “obscure 
the derivations of words,” much les 
wil it “destroy” etimology, which the 
scolar knows without the spelling, and 
which means nothing to 99 per cent of 
those who read and write English. 
Not only is the etimology of words 
often misleading as to their present 
meanings, but the present spelling is 
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often etimologically incorrect, as in 
comptroller, delight, island, limb, etc. 
Etimologists care nothing for “etimo- 
logical” spelling. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, the great English etimologist 
and lexicografer, wrote: “In the inter- 
ests of etymology we ought to spell as 
we pronounce. To spell words as they 
used to be pronounced is not etymo- 
logical, but antiquarian.” 

4. When the new forms become familiar 
they wil appear les “ugly” than the 
old, unreasonable forms. The literary 
dignity, or propriety, that we feel in 
certain word-forms is entirely a matter 
of visual habit and mental association. 

5. “Confusion”—different ways of spell- 
ing the same word—has always carac- 
terized English spelling. The diction- 
aries print hundreds of words of which 
alternativ spellings ar given on equal 
authority. This confusion can be 
minimized if teachers and writers of 
English wil use the simpler forms. 
Each simplification adopted into good 
usage reduces the total number of in- 
congruities, and helps to make our 
spelling more uniform and more ra- 
tional than it was before. 

6. The attempt is no more “artificial” than 
those other movements in the past that 
hav made our spelling simpler—when 
logique was changed to logic, warre to 
war, for example. 

. Those who simply “dont like it” should 
not seek to enforce their prejudice on 
those who wish to spel in accordance 
with reason, common sense, and the 
laws of language. 

Origin of the Movement (1554) 

Changes in spelling hav been continu- 
ous in the history of the English language, 
and conscious and deliberate efforts to 
simplify English spelling began at least 
as early as 1554. Every changed spelling 
now in general use—whether for the bet- 
ter, as fish from fysshe, dog from dogge, 
or for the worse, as rhyme from rime, de- 
light from delite—was once the overt act 
of a single writer, who was imitated at 
first by a small minority. Spelling reform 
is not new; it is in accord with the his- 
torical development of the language. 

The American Philological Association 
in 1875 started the present movement to 
improve our spelling—resulting in the 
formation of the Spelling Reform Associ- 
ation in 1876—and joind with the Philo- 
logical Society (London) in making spe- 
cific recommendations in 1883. Among 
those taking prominent part in the move- 
ment wer F. J. Child, Charles Darwin, 
A. J. Ellis, F. J. Furnivall, James Hadley, 
T. R. Lounsbury, John Lubbock, F. A. 
March, J. A. H. Murray, Isaac Pitman, 
W. W. Skeat, Henry Sweet, Alfred Tenny- 
son, J. H. Trumbull, and W. D. Whitney. 

The Simplified Spelling Board was 
formd in 1906 by representativ members 
of these and other leading educational 
organizations, including the editors of the 
Century, Standard, Webster’s, and Ox- 
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ford English dictionaries, eminent edu- 
cators, authors, sientists, men of affairs, 
and such filologic experts as Henry Brad- 
ley, F. J. Furnivall, C. H. Grandgent, 
George Hempl, T. R. Lounsbury, F. A. 
March, J. A. H. Murray, C. P. G. Scott, 
W. W. Skeat, and Calvin Thomas. 


Progress Made 

The National Education Association ap- 
proved the movement in 1898, and adopted 
12 simpler spellings for immediate use: 
tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, thorofare, 
catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, pro- 
gram, prolog. In 1916 it voted to use in 
its publications the spelling ¢ in past 
tenses of verbs ending in -ed pronounst ¢. 

The Modern Language Association of 
America, twenty-two State Teachers As- 
sociations, and many other educational 
bodies and learned societies approve the 
movement. Spelling-books and _ State 
Courses of Study, in constantly increas- 
ing numbers, ar including some of the 
simpler spellings in their regular lists. 

Four hundred and sixty universities, 
colleges, and normal scools iether use 
simplified spellings in their official publi- 
cations and correspondence, or permit 
students to use them in their written work. 
One hundred and seventy-three of these 
institutions, including 19 state univer- 
sities, hav formally adopted more than 
200 simplified spellings, in most cases by 
faculty resolution. 

Five hundred and fifty-six newspapers 
and periodicals, circulating more than 
18,000,000 copies, ar using the 12 Words 
of the N. E. A. List, and most of the 300 
simpler spellings recommended by the 
Board in its First List. 

A few rimes without reason by one who 
has been stung by a spelling bee 

A distinguished old one-legged colonel 

Once started to edit a jolonel; 

But soon, quite disgusted, 

Gave up—he was busted— 

And cried, “The expense is infolonel.” 
The go-gebtor 

A merchant addressing a debtor 

Remarked in the course of his lebtor 

That he chose to suppose 

A man knose what he ose 
And the sooner he pays it the bebtor. 

How queuerious 
They had cut off a Chinaman’s queue, 
And were painting his head a bright 
blueue, 

So the Chinaman said, 

As they daubed at his haid: 

“When I sueue yueue, yueue’ll rueue what 

yueue dueue.” 
Pphoughtluipsh! 

How would you pronounce this? Accord- 
ing to sounds in the words sapphire, 
through, hustle, build, and pshaw, it is 
“foolish.” 

And now our short story is through— 
Though I will not assert that it’s trough; 

But it’s chiefly designed 

To bring to your migned 
What wonders our spelling can dough. 
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A Handbook of Simplified Spelling ex- 


plaining the simplified movement in de- 
tail, and including a dictionary list of 
all words actually simplified so far can 
be had free by writing to the Simplified 
Spelling Board, Lake Placid Club, New 
York. Dr. Godfrey Dewey, member of 
the Kiwanis club of Lake Placid is a 
Trustee of the Simplified Spelling Board. 
Dr. Melville Dewey, another Trustee, is 
also a Kiwanian, 





Modern Business 
Standards 
(From page 352) 


at his occupation so as to provide work 
for those who are thrown out of employ- 
ment through the perfection of the labor 
saving machines. 

We need fewer millionaires and more 
men of the rank and file in positions that 
will assure happy, contented and pros- 
perous homes. 

The executives and employers of labor 
in our big industrial organizations must 
come to the realization of this impertant 
fact or the ultimate results are to be 
feared. 

Our working man does not want the 
dole system. He wants employment, and 
with employment he will become a con- 
sumer of commodities produced in our 
industrial organizations. 

Business standards and codes of ethics 
are today a reality. What we need now 
are men who will put these codes of 
ethics into practice and apply them to 
their customer, their competitor, their 
factories and the men working in the fac- 
tories that make the finished commodity 
possible. Then and then only will busi- 
ness standards accomplish the greatest 
good in the present business world. 





Kiwanians May Secure 
Free Historical Booklet 


The Kiwanis Club of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania, has prepared a folder and distrib- 
uted this over a large territory, the booklet 
containing sketches of historical places along 
the National Highway, Route 40. The book- 
let is written by Dr. William Blake Hindman, 
a member of the Uniontown club. In his 
opening paragraph he states: “No highway 
in America has a more historic background, 
or played a more important part in the open- 
ing of the Western Territory, than the Old 
National Road.” 

In the pamphlet is included a brief study 
of the history connected with Baltimore, Elli- 
cott City, Frederick, Maryland, Braddock 
Heights, Hagerstown, Cumberland, Indian 
Springs, Somerfield and Uniontown and the 
various other communities in that general 
section. 

Kiwanians desiring a copy of this can se- 
cure it by sending a return stamped long 
size envelope to the Kiwanis Club of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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Another 100% 
Attendance Record 


Dr. T. W. Moran, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, has 
not missed a meeting of that club since it 
was built in 1922, a record of eight years 
perfect attendance. 





The Future of Man 
(From page 343) 


well as members of the professions. 


Greater Value of Women 
The scarcity of children will mean not 
only that they will be appreciated more, 
but that women who bear children will 
similarly be more highly valued. This in- 
creased value will command a price, and 
that price will be more opportunity. 
Under the circumstances society will be 
willing to adjust office and factory to 
part-time work, if, indeed, the hours of 
labor in the working day be not already 
short enough. Most of the differences in 
the social status of men and women will 
be lessened. 
There are no peoples known even 
among primitive groups where there is not 
a division of labor between males and 
females, and it may be that some division 
of labor will continue to exist. But no 
society has had the reduction in the func- 
tion of bearing and rearing children that 
the society of the future with its schools, 
nurseries, etc., will probably have. 
The family organization will continue 
to lose in the functions it performs, un- 
less some new inventions are made that 
will bring industry back into the home. 
Electric power, together with a multitude 
of electrical machines, would seem to have 
the potentialities of restoring the home to 
its former magnificence if it were not for 
the competition of industry outside the 
home. The overhead costs of home ma- 
chines will be a factor that must be con- 
sidered, as truly as the efficiency of fac- 
tory production outside, which will con- 
tinue to increase. 


Decline of Social Role of Family 

It seems probable that the decline of 
the social réle of the family will continue 
and that its chief functions will be affec- 
tional and in some instances educational. 
The stability of the family will then be as 
stable as affection is stable. And experi- 
ence seems to indicate that affection is 
somewhat variable, at times even fickle. 
So separations and divorces are expected 
to increase even more than at present, par- 
ticularly in the younger years of married 


life. 


More Recreation 

But the family will hardly disappear. 
No primitive people has ever been found, 
no matter how low the scale of culture, 
that did not have a well organized family. 
Still the society of the future may reduce 


the family functions considerably more 
than is found among primitive peoples. 

In the future there will also be a really 
great development of recreation. Man’s 
capacity for recreation is enormous. But 
this great development will be encouraged 
because of the specialization of labor, the 
decline of superstitious religions and the 
menace of mental disorders and growth 
of economic surplus. 

It is recognized that there are various 
competing forces, as in greed, in the love 
of power and in ambition. But they have 
not keen for humanity as general a dis- 
ciplinary force as hunger. So sports and 
recreations of all kinds are expected to 
flourish and to be the most serious hin- 
drance to the spread of education among 
adults. 


These then, are some of the trends 
which seem probable to a sociologist, who 
necessarily sees the future of man in 
terms of the future of society. 





The Towns that Grow 
Like Topsy 
(From page 356) 


is the way it looks to the chance visitor. 
If he travels around the country men- 
tioning “the pretty little town of Every- 
manville,” it is going to be very much 
worth while. 

Nor can a community builder ignore 
the churches. Sometimes there are too 
many. Yet no one ever says anything 
when some wandering satellite drifts in 
to gather another two dozen folks into a 
conventicle. Sometimes towns have poor 
ministers. That is because the best peo- 
ple neglect the churches and no minister 
of education and ability wants to come 
to that town to talk to a lumber yard. 

Broad-minded business men have al- 
ways seen that it was a good thing to 
encourage the churches that are neces- 
sary to a community's life. Sometimes it 
is just business with them. They want 
the trade of the church people. Some- 
times it is a little bigger than that. They 
know that one church is as good as a 
dozen policemen as a means of social 
control. But the biggest reason is that 
religion is a necessary thing for a happy 
life with most people. A big business 
man is just as ready to help his neighbor 
have a better church as he is to help a 
neighbor get bread when he is hungry 
or a job when he is down and out. He 
may not believe the minister’s creed all 
the way through, but he sees ministers 
helping change the lives of wrong-doers, 
wiping away the tears from the sorrow- 
ing, inspiring youth with new ideals and 
gracing many a community occasion with 
words of wisdom and helpfulness. 

In a little city in Massachusetts one 
finds a great memory. In Concord stands 
still the home of Hawthorne, of Emerson 
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and of Louisa M. Alcott. This does not 
produce a boom in Concord real estate, 
but it contributes something to the qual- 
ity of life in Concord that makes it dif- 
ferent. And we all want our dear home 
city to be different and superior. That 
is a job for the city planner and the city 
builder. 





Education 
(From page 355) 


literature creates a desire to always want 
to read. This may not be true in every 
case. Yet the amount of books and vari- 
ous periodicals published in America 
implies that. the majority of American 
people have the reading habit. Reading 
books, and other forms of literature, is 
an expensive habit even in the days of 
the public library. 

Long before the student finishes his 
grade school work he has been encour- 
aged to establish health habits. Clean 
teeth; dental attention regularly; the use 
of soap and water; the drinking of milk 
and the eating of vegetables for sound 
body building. In high school and col- 
lege these habits are enlarged upon. 
Health habits formed in school mean the 
building of a knowledge of matters per- 
taining to good health. A knowledge of 
the factors on which sound health is 
based involves bathroom facilities, vege- 
tables, balanced meals, and clean and 
proper clothes. Who can say that these 
are not costly things to know about? 
Besides, there are the friendships on a 
like mental level, music equipment, 
dramas, and numerous other appetites re- 
sulting from the educational environment, 
all of which add to the high cost of living. 

The fact of the development of these 
tastes by the educational system is not 
to be lightly pushed aside. Is it not true 
that the most dangerous force threatening 
the welfare of the American ideal is the 
discontent of intelligent people who have 
had appetites awakened for a certain type 
of living, many of whom have neither the 
chance nor the ability to supply what 
they have been taught to appreciate? 

Here are two dangers confronting us 
in a serious degree at the present time. 
Can we allow ourselves to drift into an 
unpromising future? 





Hobbies 


(From page 364) 


months later my Boston “Peppery Sonny” 
was made a champion. At that time he 
was the third and last Indiana’ owned 
Boston to gain the title. ‘ 
Champion “Peppery Sonny” has sired 
at least two champions and he, as well as 
some of my other dogs, has sired many 
dogs with points toward their champion- 
ship. I have built some small reputation 
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among the breeders as one who “knows a 
good Boston” as well as for fair dealing. 
I have had severel breeders ask me to 
locate a fast show dog for them, expect- 
ing to pay a price up into the hundreds, 
strictly upon my recommendation and 
judgment. I have been asked to judge 
and did officiate at a number of large 
American Kennel Club shows. I have 
been complimented upon my work in the 
ring by both the fellows who won and 
some of those who did not. 

Sounds like bragging, doesn’t it? But 
this is the story of a real live hobby, its 
objectives and the accomplishment of 
some of them. 


REJECTION SLIPS 
By Rev. Orvat D. PETERSON 


Kiwanis Club 
Idaho 


EJECTION slips are my hobby. I 

mean those nice little blue and white 
pieces of paper which magazine editors 
give as consolation prizes for those manu- 
scripts that knock unsuccessfully at their 
doors. My collection is one of the finest 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The procedure is as follows: I write an 
article or a story about anything from 
pigs or steamships to the adventures of a 
doughnut designer in Patagonia. The 
finished product is sent off to some editor 
who leaves his golf game long enough to 
take the manuscript out of the envelope, 
fasten a coveted rejection slip to it, and 
poke the two into a return envelope which 
I have already provided. 

In my rapidly growing collection is a 
choice white slip in modernistic print 
which expresses the editor’s abject grief 
that my story cannot be used at the 
present writing—but read our magazine. 
I have another which is dipped in all the 
colors of the rainbow to which I refer 
when I wish to repeat the colors in the 
spectrum. One other is a confidential 
letter from the editor (printed of course) 
who urges me to try again, after reading 
all the books he publishes. My manu- 
scripts have the distinction of having been 
turned down (but not for rejection slips) 
by some of our biggest editors. I have a 
certain pride in my hobby, however, and 
have never stooped to sending out poems. 

Occasionally some editor fails to enter 
into the spirit of my hobby and upsets 
the scheme by keeping a manuscript and 
sending a check in place of the slip. I 
recover quickly and try again. Lately I 
have been baiting for a rare rejection slip 
from an obscure editor who is much 
sought after by collectors. 

I am wondering if THe Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE uses rejection slips or if they refer 
articles like this to the waste-basket file. 

By the way, collecting waste-baskets 
would be a good hobby for someone. 


Member, of Lewiston, 





An Answer to the Home 
Buyer’s Troubles 


> 


Under the title “How to Judge a House’ 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
of the Department of Commerce, has just 
issued an 84-page book for the prospective 
home buyer, outlining the more important 
considerations in regard to structural features 
of the average house and its planning and 
design. The book has been prepared under 
the guidance of a sub-committee whose chair- 
man is N. Max Dunning of Chicago, Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. Its 
membership is made up of the leading archi- 
tects’, builders’, contractors’, real estate oper- 
ators’, and consumers’ organizations in the 
country, and represents authoritative and up- 


to-the-minute information on __ perplexing 
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home building and home owning problems. 
The new book is written in light, readable 
style, and the prospective home buyer is 
taken on a tour of inspection throughout the 
house—from basement to attic. Every im- 
portant feature of construction and design 
is treated in pointing out in each instance 
how to judge the workmanship and materials. 
A special feature of the book is the fact that 
it sets forth short cuts to economy without 
sacrificing good construction and design. 
“How to Judge a House” is printed by the 
Government Printing Office, and may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., or from the offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce located in the principal cities of the 
United States. The book sells for 10c a 


single copy. 

















and 
BE WELL! 


body is a machine. 


do its most efficient work. 





health rules 
home. 


scientific research. 
and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 


Box 32 H. 





The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Name 
Street 












F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efhcient—then you must know how toeat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set. of 
everyone of which may be easily followed at 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 


System has been built through years of exhaustive 
It will give you a new idea of life 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


May we send you 
a Free Copy’? 











Write for it now. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE WRONG AND RIGHT 
WAY FOR A FULL 
MASHIE SHOT 


HE one essential fact in hitting a 

golf ball is balance, which means of 

course, balance in motion. To get 
the club over his shoulders in a position 
from which he hits the ball, the player 
must turn his body. The shift of the 
weight concerns mainly the hips and 
torso, or the central portion of the body. 
As the club head is drawn back, the 
weight must be turned in the same direc- 
tion as the club head. As the club is 
taken back it goes to the right, and on the 
down swing the club head turns to the 
left. 

When the club is at the top of the 
swing, the player should be looking at 
the ball over his left shoulder, the feet 
close together. The address for the mashie 
shot is similar to the mid-iron, except that 
only a half or three-quarter swing is 
necessary. ; 

Be sure that the face of the club is at 
right angles to the line of flight. Never 
force the club. Keep your hands in ad- 
vance of the ball; let the loft of the club 
raise the ball. 

In the mashie stance, draw the left foot 
back slightly more than for 
the mid-iron shot and point 
the foot more towards the 
cup. The right foot acts 
as an anchor; be sure it is 
kept at right angles to the 
body. Stand as close to the 
ball as the length of the 
shaft will allow. Keep the 
ball on a direct line across 
the line of flight, from the 
center of the body. 

Use your regular grip for 
the mashie shot, in fact, it 
is unwise to change your 


grip. If you play a good 
game with your favorite 


grip, stick to it and pay no 
attention to the would-be 
players who are always of- 
fering to show you a better 
one. 

When you address your 
ball, you should have a 
mental picture of just where 
that ball is going. When 
you are sure of where your 
ball should go, keep your 
eye on it until it has left the 
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the ball and should not shift from this 
spot. Some golfers unconsciously form 
a habit of shifting their gaze from the 
ball to the line of flight, when starting 
the down swing. This is a common error, 
which must be corrected if you are to 
play a good game. 

When your club is on the back-swing 
be sure that your right elbow is kept 
close to your body. 

Notice the accompanying photographs. 
Look at the one labeled “the wrong way.” 
Notice the strained position of the body. 
You can tell by the picture that this girl 
is not comfortable, and that the swing 
of the club is an effort. 

Now look at the other picture. Notice 
the graceful lines and easy rhythmic 
stroke. You can tell the player is at ease. 

The principles for the mashie shot are 
somewhat the same as almost all other 
shots. Keep your head down until the 
ball has left the ground; do not try to 
get more loft than the club is good for; 
to do so you must force the shot, which 
is a bad habit to get into. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What do you consider the most impor- 
tant and hardest shot in the bag? A. L. B. 


I think one of the hardest shots in golf 





and one of the most important is the ap- 
proach putt. When the player lands on the 
green, he expects to get down in two putts 
even though he is thirty or forty feet from 
the cup. A stroke thrown away by taking 
three putts runs your score up. 

To get the ball near enough to the cup 
to make the second putt dead easy is the 
problem. 


What is the proper way of playing a 
mashie shot? E,W. A. 


A mashie is a hard club to master. You 
can place the ball almost any place you 
want it to go and cause it to stop and 
remain there. There is not enough atten- 
tion paid to this club. Most people like 
to practice with their wooden club. Every 
player good and bad has trouble with the 
mashie. The club will require hours of 
practice. The stance for the mashie shot 
is similar to the one used for the mid- 
iron except that the left foot is drawn 
back a little more and points toward the 
cup. Keep the right foot pointing straight 
out. With any kind of a stance, try and 
anchor your right foot. The other will 
adjust itself if you get this properly 
placed. Stand with your feet close to- 
gether. The ball should be on a direct 

line drawn from the center 
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of the body across the line 
of flight. Your stance de- 
termines where your ball is 
going and the length of 
your back swing, how far it 
will go. The finish of the 
mashie shot is as impor- 
tant as the back swing. Try 
and deliver the blade to- 
ward the hole. Spend an 
hour a week with this club 
and you will see a lot of 
improvement in your golf. 





How can I avoid a quick 
back swing? oe he | 

Try and take the club 
back on a straight line and 
permit it to come up natur- 
ally. You might be trying 
to get too upright a swing, 
that will cause you to bring 
the club up quickly. To 
insure a sweep of the club 
by taking the club back in 
a straight line, it will bring 
the club up more naturally 
for you. Try to keep the 











ground. Your gaze should 
rest on the back-center of 


Miss Patsy Bower of Chicago, Illinois, showing the wrong and right 


way to swing for a full mashie shot. 
Wrong way Right way 


club on the same path as 
you're hitting into the ball. 
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A History of Golf 


By Epwin F. Hitt 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
BD: -G: 


UNDAY golf, held to be fair and 

reasonable by an English king 300 
years ago, is still followed by millions of 
golfers in the United States, even though 
the American colonies fought for and 
won their independence from British rule 
a century and a half ago. 


Certain people since time immemorial 
have had a difference of opinion as to 
recreation on the Sabbath day, but King 
James the First of England, who reigned 
from 1603 to 1625, made an equitable 
ruling on this subject. He said in effect 
that those who had to work six days a 
week to earn a livelihood were entitled to 
the privilege of exercising themselves on 
Sundays and holidays, by enjoying golf 
and other outdoor sports. 

Golf, now a national pastime, is en- 
joyed annually by some 2,500,000 fans on 
4,800 golf courses. 

According to popular opinion, golf had 
its origin in Scotland, but historians say 
the game was really first played by the 
Dutch. It is also said that this form of 
amusement was known in Germany at a 
very early date, being then known as 
“ooff” or “gowff.” 

Golf and gunpowder do not seem to 
bear any relation, but it is a historic fact, 
according to Robert Clark in “Golf—A 
Royal and Ancient Game,” that in Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century golf could 
not be played legally until after the in- 
vention of gunpowder. In those days 
golfers were so interested in playing the 
game that they neglected the more im- 
portant science of archery, which at the 
time was part of the military training of 
the country and was necessary to its 
defense. 

As a result Parliament enacted laws 
forbidding the playing of golf under a 
severe penalty. This decree was not res- 
cinded until the invention of gunpowder, 
which did away with the long bow as a 
means of national defense. 

In 1491, when it became self-evident 
that the English people were neglecting 
the practice of archery for the newer 
sports of golf and football, Parliament 
for the common good of the realm 
enacted a bill prohibiting the playing of 
The decree ordered that 
the people practice with the long bow so 
that they could become more proficient in 
this art. Those who did not comply 
would be subjected to a penalty payment 
of forty shillings, which was to be col- 
lected by the sheriffs or bailiffs. But even 
an act of Parliament could not make 
archery popular, for the people still re- 
tained their fondness for golf and other 
sports of their choice. Then, too, they 
observed that the King and his counsel- 
lors indulged in golf as a means of recrea- 


these games. 


tion so they felt more inclined to break 
the rules. 

Golf had become so popular in Scot- 
land that in 1592 the town of Edinburgh 
found it necessary to pass an ordinance 
prohibiting the playing of the game on 


the Sabbath day because the people were | 


staying away from church. Under this 
ordinance those who were found absenting 
themselves from church to play golf were 
fined and made to appear in the church 





the following Sabbath in the presence of | 


the whole congregation as examples of 
wickedness. 





A Hole in Re ie 


O KIWANIAN Charles T. Laidlaw of | 


Dayton, Washington, goes the honor of 
being the third member of our Hole-in-One 
Club. It happened on the 19th day of June 
at green No. 6 of the Dayton Golf Club 
course, a distance of 114 yards from tee to 
green. 

If you have shot a hole-in-one, do not for- 


get to refer to page 132 of the March issue | 


of this Magazine ‘“Hole-in-One Awards.” 
Pick out the prize you desire and submit 


your credentials attested by golf club secre- | 
tary direct to one of the firms listed, giving | 


your complete home address for shipment. 
If municipal course, obtain signature of club 
manager or pro. 

Send the story of your hole-in-one shot and 
photograph to THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE. 


If you have any questions on how to play | 


a better game, let us have them. 





The Golf Bug 
A little bug is lurking where 
It never can be seen; 
It does its stuff 
From sand to rough, 
*Long fairway and the green. 


That little bug will get you if 
you dally with the theme 
Of par or so, — 
How ideas grow: 
*Long fairway and the green. 


No known vaccination will 
Dissolve the golfer’s gleam 
When once the bug 
In him has dug 
"Long fairway and the green. 


To guarantee immunity 
From golf bugs it would seem, 
A man must stay 
Far, far away 
From fairway and the green. 
—BenJamMin HincuMan, Jr., 
Johnstown, Pa. 








OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE HOME LAWN GAME OF A 
HUNDRED THRILLS 


Previously known as Neal Obstacle Golf. A sporty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers or cham- 
pions. Make your lawn a private fairway for the 
enjoyment of your family and friends. Complete 
sets range from $10 to $55. Ask your sporting goods 
dealer or write direct to The Mason Manu facturing 
Company, South Paris, Maine. 








When answering these 
GOLF ADS 
please mention the 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 














PROGRAM CHAIRMEN: | 


A Day with Jack Redmond 
at Your Club 
For information regarding an instructive 
and entertaining club program write him 
direct. Address Golfers’ Headquarters, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinvis. 





GOLF 
TRAINING 
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JACK REDMOND’S 
Educational and Enlightening 
Book on Golf 

In this book by Jack Redmond he briefly | 
| covers all the fine points of the game. He | 
| teaches you how to train to play golf... . | 
| and demonstrates a course of daily exercises 
| guaranteed to improve your game. It’s a 
book worth reading. 


| In this book you will find information per- 

| taining to a contest which you can enter in 
order to try for golf prizes awarded every | 
month. 

| 50c is the price ....less than you pay for 

| a good golf ball. 


| **Tee up”’ this coupon and ‘“‘sock”’ itinthe | 
mail box. ‘*Uncle Sam” will caddy for you. | 
| 


JACK REDMOND 
Golfers’ Headquarters—K 
Morrison Hotel 

Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed find $ .for.. ..copies of | 


| GOLF TRAINING 


Name... . 
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| State 
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All Service Club Get-Together 


(From page 361) 


He stressed the fact that credit for atten- 
dance would be given each visitor sending 
in the identification card found at his 
plate. He said, “The mayor of the city 
left his key on the outside of the door of 
Minneapolis and every club president has 
had a duplicate made. These men are 
here to open every good thing in our 
city.” 

The Eminent Grand Master W. L. 
Sharp then officially thanked the service 
clubs for arranging such a unique meet- 
ing. Mr. Sharp said, “This is the largest 
group of service club members I have 
ever seen assembled together. The Knights 
who are your guests greatly appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in making it possible 
for us to meet with you. This is the finest 
opportunity for contacting our Knights 
with the representative business and pro- 
fessional men of Minneapolis. This is a 
most unusual meeting to really open our 
Conclave.” 

Honorable Louis L. Emmerson, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois and Right 
Eminent Grand Treasurer of the Order 
then spoke. He said, “Government has 
become so complex that it merits the 
attention and assistance of every one of 
its citizens. The cry that government is 
weakening is a challenge to each one of 
us, because government can only weaken 
Government is an 
individual as well as a collective responsi- 


as we lose strength. 


bility, and the interest in government 
which now prevails in the United States 
is an indication that we have, as a na- 
tion, accepted that individual responsi- 
bility, and are prepared to bolster up any 
weaknesses which may have appeared.” 

Honorable Floyd B. Olson, Governor 
of the State of Minnesota, responded to 
Governor Emmerson’s address. He said, 
“A united against organized 
crime and social and economic injustice 
is needed. Modern Saladins are seeking 


crusade 


through corrupt control of government, 
exploitation of economic groups and 
plundering of the natural resources, to 
deprive the mass of the people of their 
rightful opportunities, just as the Saladin 
of old attempted to prevent the founders 
of the Knights Templar from acquiring 
and holding the Holy Land. It is for 
you, with your great heritage, to endeavor 
to cause the great powers of government 
to be used for the benefit of the many 
and not for the benefit of the few.” 
WCCO broadcast the entire program 
on a large network of stations over the 
United States. The meeting was an out- 
standing event from several standpoints. 
First, it was the largest gathering of 
members of all clubs ever held in con- 
nection with any convention. It was the 
first time such a meeting was officially 
recognized by the national headquarters 
of the organizations participating. It was 
the first time any great convention has 
taken into account the attendance of 
service club men and arranged a meet- 
ing for them for attendance credit. The 
meeting was significant in that it at- 
tracted nation-wide interest as the gov- 
ernors of two great neighboring states 
spoke from the platform on a common 
subject, and the further fact that these 
addresses broadcast over one of 
the largest stations in the United States. 
Kiwanis stood out conspicuously in the 
matter of leadership in the meeting. The 
General Chairman of Entertainment for 
the whole convention Kiwanian 
James Dougherty and his Vice-Chairman 
Kiwanian Walter Quist; the Chairman of 
the great Regatta Meet was Kiwanian 
Ernest Bros; the Golf Chairman was Ki- 
wanian Walter Fleck; and the Conclave 
Luncheon Chairman was Kiwanian F. A. 
Anderson. At least half of the Kiwanians 
served on some important committee dur- 
ing this great Knights Templar Conclave. 


were 


was 





Why Men Go North 


(From page 351) 


Polar Sea, 1400 feet in height. The 
ground was littered with bits of clam 
shells. What does it mean? Th: land 
was at one time ocean bottom. It came 
up out of the sea perhaps to a height of 
four, five or six thousand feet. It is now 
slowly sinking beneath the sea and will 
again be ocean bottom. Nine degrees 
from the Pole, I stopped my dogs and sat 
down on my sledge astounded. I was 
looking up at one of the biggest coal 
seams in the world, twenty to thirty feet 
thick, solid coal, beautiful coal. What 
does it mean? Vegetation. Those big 


hills of Greenland now covered with ice 
were at one time covered with forests and 
those waters now covered with ice were 





as blue as the waters of the Pacific. Facts 
of intense interest to the geologist. When 
a tiny little bird fluttered, dead tired, into 
the cabin of our ship when frozen in four 
hundred and thirty miles from the Pole, 
I wondered. When a chick of the eider- 
duck just out of the shell jumped to its 
death at the call of its mother, I wondered 
again. When I looked down into a nest, 
a slight depression in the brown moss at 
the edge of the Polar Sea, containing three 
small eggs, eggs that man had been hunt- 
ing for seventy-five years, can you imagine 
the thrill? When I held in my hands the 
tiny helpless chick of the Arctic tern born 
at the top of the world, I marvelled; 
for I knew that its parents, impelled 
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by some instinct in their tiny brains, 
had flown some 11,000 miles. Think of it! 
Twenty-two thousand miles of flight every 
year to lay the egg, take care of the little 
one, and lead it back to its home in Pata- 
gonia. And this is the interesting thing, 
that they came but by way of Greenland, 
Iceland, Faroe Islands, Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Africa and across the 
South Atlantic. And why? Perhaps when 
those great hills were covered with forests 
and all was warm and delightful that was 
the home of that bird. We were not ex- 
ploring, we were recording facts—facts 
which will last till the end of time. There 
we found the snow-white caribou living 
in bitter temperatures all through the 
darkness of the winter night. There we 
found the herds of musk-oxen at the most 
Northern point of land in the world. For 
years scientists thought they must migrate 
south to live. There is not as much snow in 
the far north as we find in our New Eng- 
land States. Snowfall depends upon 
humidity—with no moisture in the air 
there can be no snow. Scientists tell us 
that the musk-oxen have been living there 
for 500,000 years. There we found the 
snow-white wolf, a new species, roaming 
in bands and ever following the musk- 
oxen. 

You may not be interested in birds or 
rocks or flowers, or animals, but you are 
interested in man, perhaps after all the 
most interesting study in the world today. 


Some of you have read the works of 
Alfred Russell Wallace, known at 
time as one of the world’s greatest anthro- 
pologists. Just before he died he made a 
remarkable statement. You will not agree 
with all of it. It is worth thinking about. 
It is of interest in these days when we 
wonder what it is all about—where we 
came from, why we are here, where we 
are going—questions which will never be 
answered. Here’s the statement: “During 
my sixty years of observation as an an- 
thropologist I have come to this conclu- 
sion—that during the last two thousand 
years at least the world has made no 
progress at all, physically, morally or in- 
tellectually.” 


one 


We admitted that he was right phys- 
ically. We are not the men we were 2000 
years ago. Our manner of life is all 
against it. Herding up in large cities, 
breathing impure air, eating twice as 
much food as we should eat, taking half 
as much exercise as we should take, we 
are failing physically. We have lived with 
two of the primitive peoples of the world. 
We were compelled to admit that they 
were better men. 

Morally, was an important issue. He 
went on to prove that man was never as 
wicked as he is today. He brought statis- 
tics of vice and crime in our great cities 
that were not believed until they were 
verified and then we wouldn’t believe 
them. 

But the important thing— intellectually. 
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Have we reached the peak of our intel- 
lectual development? Mr. Wallace main- 
tains that man, 2000 years ago, was every 
bit as intelligent as we are today. We 
confuse intelligence with knowledge. 
Schools do not make us_ intelligent. 
Schools educate. Since that time other 
scientists are in accord with his statement, 
one going so far as to claim that the Cro- 
Magnon race which lived 30,000 years 
ago was even more intelligent than we are 
today. How it hurts our pride in our 
boasted civilization! 

And so the battle raged until finally 
one man said—that thing will never be 
proved or disproved until we find a race 
of people living as they lived 2000 years 
ago. We have found sucha race. We have 
lived with them for six years. One of the 
primitive peoples of the world, living as 
man lived ten and fifteen thousand years 
ago, clothing themselves in skins, eating 
largely of raw meat, living really in a 
hole in the ground—no books, no schools, 
no written language, no king, no queen, 
no government, and no laws, and yet 
every bit as intelligent as we are, and I 
am inclined to believe even more so. My 
men all agree with me. 

An illustration. In descending the Cape 
Alexander Glacier I split one of the sides 
of my twelve-foot dog sledge, the crack 
running from end to end. We repair such 
a break by drilling two holes above the 
crack and two holes below the crack and 
cross-lashing or cross-sizing with rawhide 
string. I generally carry on my sledge 
what is known as an eggbeater drill for 
this purpose. The Eskimo carries the old 
bow drill made from a walrus tusk. We 
had forgotten them both. The holes must 
be drilled. How would you do it? As I 


did, I opened my jackknife, sat down in 
the snow and began with the point of the 
blade to drill four holes through an oak 
board one inch and a quarter thick, cold 
hard work which would take me at least 
two hours. 

My Eskimo companion, Ka-ho-chee-ah, 
a boy sixteen years old, watched me for a 
few seconds over my shoulder. I heard 
him walking away in the snow. A few 
minutes later I felt a touch. His hand 
motioned me to move away. He was hold- 
ing in his hands a Winchester 44 rifle. 
Four shots and the work was done! This 
boy with that rifle did in two minutes 
what I hoped to do in two hours. And he 
used my rifle, not his own! I never for- 
gave him for that. 


Yes, they can teach us much—our 
friends at the top of the world, who are 
now under winter snows singing the dark- 
ness away. One of the happiest people 
in the world, wanting only three things— 
food, shelter and ciothing. 

In June we started back into the Arctic 
on our fourteenth trip. 

Now that both Poles have been attained, 
the North Pole first by Peary, the South 
Pole by Amundsen, a work productive of 
even more valuable results awaits the ex- 
plorer, not of the sensational kind, or one 
leading to publicity or fame as recognized 
by the public, but the quiet recording of 
facts welcomed by the student of birds, 
facts eagerly accepted by the zoologist, 
the botanist, facts pertaining to the com- 
plicated structure of this our home, facts 
pertaining to man and his progress down 
through the centuries, facts of real and 
lasting value. 


That’s why we go! 





AG? CRE Ta a Small Tome 


By T. Dorsey SLicu 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 


T IS a question in the minds of many 
service club members as to what can 
be done, what public service can be 

rendered by the small club in the small 
town. With a limited membership, a nar- 
row field of opportunity and a very mod- 
est income, the small town club is not 
expected to accomplish a great deal. As 
a matter of fact there is little it can do, 
or, doubtless in many instances, does. 
However, is it not possible that more is 
being done by the little fellows than they 
are given credit for doing? Perhaps, were 
all the activities of the smaller Kiwanis 
clubs known, their showing might be 
fairly creditable, taking everything into 
consideration. Certainly, popular opinion 
of the doubtful usefulness of the service 
club in the small town might be changed 
by more light on what the small town club 
is doing. 

With this idea in mind, the directors 

of the Darlington club desire to set forth 





Darlington, South Carolina 


briefly some of their club activities. These 
activities may be of interest to others and 
they will, at least, show what may be 
done by a small club in a small town 
under abnormally bad conditions. 

Darlington has a population of 5000 
with few industries. Its tide of prosperity 
ebbs and flows with that of the farmer. 
What this has meant in the recent very 
lean farming years needs no comment 
other than that the town has had three 
bank failures in the last three years. 
During this time, the Kiwanis club, 
which is now in its eleventh year had a 
membership that fluctuated between 
thirty and forty. These Kiwanians carried 
on. 

Situated in a farming section, Darling- 
ton Kiwanians have long been stressing 
the importance of bringing about a closer 
relationship between the farmer and the 
city man. To this end many meetings 
have been held with farm men and 








‘I Had a Waistline 
Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way.’ 





**I have worn Direc- 
tor Belt. I have 
reduced my waist- 
line eight inches,” 
says J.P. Long 

Lebanon, Pa. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


We want an opportunity 
to prove to you what won- 
ders Director will accomplish in reducing your weight 
and waist measurement. Note how this remarkable 

t produces an instant improvement in your ap- 
peasants the moment you put it on. Note how much 

tter your clothes fit and look. See how naturally 
and comfortably you attain a more erect carriage and 
enjoy a new feeling of ease and comfort and lightness. 


Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 


You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll en- 
joy the new feeling of renewed life and vitality it 
rings. But best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge that 
excess fat is being absorbed and 
eliminated. The natural elastic- 
J ity of the muscles is aided and 
restored. Once again nature 
works away excess fat. Doctor 
R. A. Lowell says, ‘‘Practically 
all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be 
eliminated by the faithful 
use of Director Belt."’ 


How Director Works 


With every movement of 
your body, Director applies 
a firm but gentle pressure on the 
abdominal fat. Every time you take a step—every 
time you stand or sit down—this massage-like action 
of Director reduces the fat at the waistline. This con- 
tinued action works away the excess fatty deposits. 
Within a few weeks Director has accomplished a re- 
duction in a natural way without the slightest effort 
on your part. : 

Compare this delightful simple method—with star- 
vation dieting—with violent enervating exercise—with 
expensive bath and massage treatment. Director is by 
far the most natural and satisfactory method of waist- 
line reduction. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


The Director is fitted to your measure all in 
one piece. There are no 
buckles, laces or straps to bother 
you. Light and compact, lies 
flat, worn with ease and comfort, 
cannot be seen. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We’ll 
send a Director for trial. If you 
don’t get results you owe noth- 
ing. You don’t risk a penny, 
rite for trial offer, doctors The “Director’’ will 
endorsements and letters from give you a waistline 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! like this 


Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
PrP Terr rrr rrr) 
LANDON & WARNER Dept. E-149 § 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. * 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part - 


please send me details of your trial offer. 


A 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 
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women as guests, with programs of in- 
structive interest. Coéperation and en- 
couragement have been exhibited con- 
tinually and the Darlington club has 
found that the heat from the friction of 
elbow rubbing at the luncheon table does 
thaw the ice of misunderstanding and 
distrust. So much for the spiritual side 
of it. 

Materially, the Kiwanis Pig Club is a 
concrete example of the work of this club. 
Thirty fine Poland China pigs, selected 
by experts, were placed with farm boys. 
The care and feeding of the pigs were 
supervised by the County Farm Agent 
and at the last State Fair, twelve club 
pigs, all that were sent, took prizes. The 
club beys and girls were taken to the fair 
by Kiwanians as guests of the manage- 
ment. This pig club work was so success- 
ful that other clubs have been formed, 
and we confidently expect that before 
long our county will be an important mar- 
ket for fine Poland Chinas. 

The addition of chicken clubs to the 
pig clubs is a new venture this year. The 
same plan was used. Baby chicks, spe- 
cially selected, were placed with various 
beys and girls throughout the county. 
Brooders were built and expert supervi- 
sion was given by our County and Home 
Demonstration Agents. Already results 
have been splendid and we feel certain 
that poultry raising will become an im- 
portant factor in our agricultural life. 

Diversification, of course, is what the 
Darlington Club is working for with these 
Pig and Chicken Clubs and it is felt that 
a fine start has been made. 

Another recent agricultural project of 
the Club is for the local Red Cross. A 
five-acre truck garden has been started 
to supply vegetables for the needy. The 
garden is in charge of experienced truck 
growers and is also being supervised by 
the County and Home Demonstration 
Agents. The truck is growing splendidly. 
The surplus vegetables, beyond the needs 
of the Red Cross, will be canned and sold, 
the proceeds to help pay expenses. Last 
year 5000 cans were obtained by the club 
agriculture committee and placed with 
rural home canners at actual cost. So 
much for the farming side of our activi- 
ties. 

The importance of Boy Scout work did 
not escape the club and three years ago 
a campaign was conducted to raise funds 
to pay our town’s quota of the expense of 
employing a trained scout executive for 
the area council to which we belong. Each 
year since we have raised this fund. 
Through the generosity of a club mem- 
ber, the materials for the dining hall at 
the permanent scout camp were obtained, 
and leadership and guidance has been 
furnished from the club membership for 
the local scout organization. One of the 
Darlington troops is sponsored by the 
club. 

In child welfare work, we have pur- 


chased milk for undernourished school 
children; helped finance a_ nutritional 
camp; paid for various operations for 
needy children and, in cases, where the 
surgeons did free work, paid the hospital 
expenses. 

In vocational guidance and placement 
work, the club has furnished speakers 
from various professions to address the 
high school students. Prizes were offered 
and given for the best papers on this 
subject. Interest was stimulated and we 
think much good has resulted. 

As a business stimulant this spring, the 
club arranged with a local bank to issue 
$5 and $10 business booster checks to be 
purchased by Kiwanians and others at a 
slight discount; checks to be used as 
currency and only to be cashed after ten 
endorsements had been made on them. 
This scheme proved very successful. It 
ran for sixty days and around $5000 was 
exchanged in the transactions. 

Everything that the Darlington club 
has done, of course, cannot be told here. 
Generally speaking, however, the club has 
been always most helpful in every civic 
activity, contributing assistance and en- 
couragement to every worthy enterprise. 
We hope to do more in the future than 
we have done in the past. To have held 
our club together in these times was a 
major accomplishment alone. To have 
gone ahead in spite of terrible handicaps 
and done a little bit of community serv- 
ice, leads us to believe that there is no 
limit to what even a small club may do 
in better days. We confidently expect 
them to come soon and we will be ready. 





Vocational Education 
in Memphis 


(From page 360) 


the young men and women for their serv- 
ices. However, the wonderful experience 
of public contact more than compensated 
them for their time and energy. 

It is believed that the contacts estab- 
lished and the experiences afforded will 
prove mutually beneficial to the store and 
to the students who participated in the 
“High School Days” sales. The experi- 
ment was a wonderful example of public 
interest for promoting self-confidence in 
our young Memphians who will be the 
future leaders of the city. It offered them 
a clear understanding of the fundamental 
ethics in good business and afforded them 
an opportunity to test their talents for 
vocations they will choose later in life. 
The event gained the good-will of the 
students themselves, their high schools, 
their friends and relatives, thus proving 
highly successful for the firm. 

If more local firms and individuals 
would take a greater interest in the city 
and its welfare in general, there is no 
limit to the possibilities that just such 
undertakings might engender. 


THe Kiwanis MacaAzINne 


Kiwanis Personalities 


A number of Kiwanians have been elected 
to positions of prominence. The following 
are some that have come to our attention: 


Charles H. Goodrich, member of the Board 
of Directors of the Kiwanis Club of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has been elected Secretary of 
the Florida Institute of Accounting. 


Honor comes to two Albany, Oregon, Ki- 
wanians. Ralph Cronise was re-elected Pres- 
ident of the State Press Association, and 
Clyde E. Williamson was elected President 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Robert S. McCarty, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was elected President of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association at 
their annual convention in New York. 


Kiwanian David B. Frey, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, has been elected President of the 
Colorado Pharmaceutical Society. 


Carl Niderost, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
has been elected President of the Northern 
Saskatchewan Musical Association, and W. L. 
McQuarrie was re-elected Secretary of the 
Provincial Retail Merchants Association. 

Dr. William H. Reed, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kingsport, Tennessee, was 
elected Vice-President of the Tennessee State 
Medical Society at the annual convention of 
that body held in Nashville. 

R. D. Richey, El Paso, Texas, is the new 
President of the Texas State Tax Collectors 
Association. 

Dr. Gaston H. Edwards, Orlando, Florida, 
was elected President of the State Medical 
Association. 

Frank M. McDavid, Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Missouri, and a 
brother of Past International President 
Horace W. McDavid, has been elected to the 
presidency of the Board of Curators of the 
Missouri State University at Columbia. 

Dr. J. Gerald Murphy, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
is the only Wilmingtonian ever elected Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Medical Society. 

Arthur C. Sweetman, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Waterloo, Iowa, was recently 
elected president of the Electrogists Associa- 
tion of lowa and Mrs. Sweetman was elected 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary for the 
same association. 

Joseph H. Beal, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lake Wales, Florida, was recently 
elected mayor for his second term. Kiwa- 
nian J. D. Moffett was elected councilman and 
Kiwanian Hugh B. Harrison was elected city 
clerk. 

Robert C. Pepper, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was elected a three-year director of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. At that association’s recent convention 
in Atlantic City he made one of the principal 
addresses which has been quoted in practi- 
cally all of the lumber trade journals in the 
country. 


Clint Harley of Seattle was recently elected 
President of the Board of Trustees of Har- 
bor View Hospital of King County, which 
includes three county hospitals, $5,000,000 
of property and $1,000,000 annual main- 
tenance. 
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When the School 
of Art of the John 
and Mabel Ringling 
Art Museum at Sara- 
sota, Florida, is 
opened on October 1, 
it will be headed by 
Dr. Ludd M. Spivey 
and Verman Kim- 
brough, members of 
the Kiwanis club 
at Lakeland, Florida. 
Dr. Spivey will be 
director; Mr. Kimbrough assistant director. 
The Museum is a $50,000,000 project estab- 
lished by Mr. Ringling at Sarasota. A ju- 
nior college will be operated in connection 
with it with Mr. Kimbrough in charge. 

Mr. Kimbrough is a product of Kiwanis 
and is well known among Kiwanians. He 
was on the program as a soloist at the Inter- 
national convention in Milwaukee and at the 
recent Kiwanis convention at Miami, Florida. 
At each place his voice thrilled and inspired 
all who heard him. He owes much to the 
Kiwanis Club of Birmingham, Alabama. 
This club sent him to Italy for two years of 
study. Upon his return to Birmingham he 
was presented in concerts, being very well 
received. 








Verman Kimbrough 
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Kiwanian George 
H. Paskert, member 
of the West Park 
Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was recently 
honored by having 
been made a knight 
commander of the 
Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great by 
Pope Pius XI. He re- 
ceived this honor the 
latter part of April 
from Rt. Rev. Joseph 

Schrembs, D.  D., 
Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland. 
Last year Kiwanian Paskert was Chairman 
of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
and is serving as a Director now. He is the 
twenty-sixth layman in the United States to 
receive this insignia. 

* * * 











George H. Paskert 


The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
claims the oldest living Kiwanian, Hon. Mar- 
tin J. Rindlaub of the Platteville Kiwanis 
club. He is ninety-three years old and a 
charter member of that club. He is a past 
editor of one of their local papers and for 
two years was president of the Wisconsin 
Kiwanian Rindlaub, in 
his cub reporter days, reported the famous 
Lincoln-Douglas debate at Freeport, Illinois, 
and also reported the Republican National 
Convention that nominated Lincoln for the 
presidency. He has a one hundred per cent 
attendance record. This club challenges Ki- 
wanis International to produce an older one 
hundred per cent member. 

% ue * 


Press Association. 


Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, one of the best known and most loved 
Kiwanians of California, has been called to 
New York to the position of Executive Secre- 
tary of the Social Service Department of the 
Episcopal Church of America. California 
Kiwanians are sorry to see him go but con- 
gratulate him upon his promotion. 





Franklin W. Robinson, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Long Beach, California, won 
the national home-town and home-state ora- 
torical contest at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in Baltimore, Maryland. 


* * * 


Ben H. Cole, member of Detroit No. 1. Ki- 
wanis club was recently made an honorary 
member of Sigma Delta Kappa, a national 
law fraternity. This honor was given Ki- 
wanian Cole as an expression of appreciation 
on the part of the local chapter of the fra- 
ternity for his years of splendid service as a 
member of the faculty of the Detroit College 


of Law. 
* * 


Lieutenant-Governor James W. Bradner of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee District and a mem- 
ber of the Middlesboro, Kentucky, club was 
recently unanimously elected president of the 
Kentucky Education Association, an organiza- 
tion with 12,000 members which is largely 
responsible for the educational program spon- 
sored throughout the state. 


% * * 


Dr. William F. Roberts of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, Canada, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada 1930-31, is a past president of the 
Canadian Public Health Association, having 
served for many years as first minister of 
health in the British Empire. It was through 
his efforts that public health was brought 
from provincial to national supervision in 
Canada. 


* Be 


Harold B. Berg, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago, Illinois, has been honored 
so many ways because of his star per- 
formance in the 1930-1931 Chicago Bowling 
Season that it may be necessary for him to 
add another wing to his house. He rolled a 
perfect game—300, thought to be the only 
300 game rolled in any Kiwanis League. The 
Bowling League presented him with a cup, 
and so did Leo Schueneman, at whose alleys 
the bowling took place. Bill Thompson pre- 
sented him with a Brunswick Balke Bowling 
ball and Rube Metz provided him with a pair 
of bowling shoes, the American Bowling Con- 
gress awarded him with a solid gold medal 
and he has temporary possession of the 
League Trophy for three high games (one 
series) with a total of 674 pins. In addition 
to that, many newspapers and magazines have 
carried accounts of the feat. 


vk 
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Kiwanian John B. 
Kniseley, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club 
of Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, was re- 
cently honored by the 
Susquehanna Univer- 
sity when the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon 
him. He is a gradu- 
ate of that university, 
Rev. John B. Kniseley has served as secre- 














tary of the Alumni 
Association and is president of the general 
Alumni Association. He served as first presi- 
dent of his Kiwanis club and at the present 
time is a lieutenant-governor in the Pennsy]- 
vania District. 
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Convention _ Banquet 


Ladies Night 


JULES 
BRAZIL 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 
c/o National 
Broadcasting 

Company 


New York City 





We Have A Complete Line of Hotel Signs’ 
Road Signs, Bells, Gongs, Paper Hats, 
Noisemakers 


Write for our Catalog 


G (ESE 
JEO. LE. 
1252-54 ELM STREET 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 





























Be Sure to Hear 


JAMES ROGER BROWN 


President of the 
MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
A Constructive Humorist of a High Order 


Of Mr. Brown’s lectures 
it has been said: ‘‘Never 
a dull moment from 
start to finish. A fas- 
cinating and brilliant 
array of facts and fig- 
ures, with humor, and 
sound philosophy.”’ 





— Taxation—what it is and how it 
should be applied 

— How to Build a City Beautiful 

— Mine—Thine—Ours 

— Is it to be Socialism, Anarchy or 
Freedom? 

— Foolish Things that Wise Men Do 


For Appointments and Information 
write 


MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
1860 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


2,500 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


Every room in this premier hotel 
is an outside room with bath, 
running ice water, bed head read- 
ing lamp and Servidor which af- 
fords utmost privacy. There isa 
housekeeper on every floor and 
the hotel’s garage offers extensive 
accommodations for the storage 
of guests’ cars. 
















Take home a box of 
DECORATIVE 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
and you will be surprised how 
handy they will be to fasten 
things to walls. 
10¢ blocks, everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





















The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 




















Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


‘Swattingthe Pessimist™ and other subjects. 
Psyc hologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. | hope every club can hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 
Best in years— Youngstown, Ohio 
Truths impressed us—Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 
We want him again—Bethichem, Pa. 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 

Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y 


Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 
Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 

















Comprehensive Under- 
Privileged Child Work 
Program at Baltimore 


(From page 344) 

state, and brings them, or most of them, 
to the point of adoption or placement in 
splendid homes. The effort of the Kiwanis 
club is to install necessary playground 
equipment as well as toys for indoors. 
Successively the interest has been to help 
with modern and sanitary plumbing, 
kitchen equipment, good flooring, proper 
lights, bed equipment, and those things 
which make it possible to take care of 
the children properly. The staff of women 
who compose the hospital board, work for 
the love of the accomplishment; there- 
fore, considerable is done in the line of 
supervision which money cannot buy. So 
interested have Kiwanis club members be- 
come that over eighty of them attended 
a Kiwanis meeting at the institution, and 
one of the members, Mr. Joseph Hindes, 
is contributing a sum of money which 
supports one of the beds annually. 

The Miracle House at Claiborne. This 
institution, with its several acres of 
ground, rests on the waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay across the bay from Mary- 
land’s capital. It is operated and main- 
tained with state aid by the Maryland 
Tuberculosis Association, accommodates 
at present 120 children at a time, and is 
a tubercular preventorium. The result of 
the effort and the care has saved many 
a child with distinctive tubercular tend- 
encies. Several individuals of the Balti- 
more club are highly interested in this in- 
stitution. The Christmas Party of the 
Baltimore club, December 1930, carried 
out the plan of interesting the children of 
the members of the Kiwanis club im the 
Miracle House, resulting in the contribu- 
tion of a lot of toys and games, which 
will help this institution materially. 

The other work which has been found 
of interest is recited herewith: 

1. On top of the new “Goodwill Build- 
ing” playground equipment has been 
installed for children who otherwise 
would have to play in the street. 

2. Contributions to the Exeter Street 
Rescue Home. 

3. Camp building and equipment of 
the Y. M.C. A. Camp Canoy on the 
South River. 

4, Necessary funds for equipment, etc., 
at the Florence Crittenton Home. 

5. Contributions and work for 

Maryland Workers for the Blind. 
. The St. Vincent’s Asylum. 

. Franklin Square Hospital. 

. Salvation Army. 

. Sabillasville Tubercular Sanatorium. 
. Babies’ and Children’s Clinic. 

There is no attempt on the part of the 
Baltimore club in any way to do other 
than offer information which may be of 
stimulating interest to other clubs and to 


the 
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/ convey a thought which may be of value. 
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Dave Shepardson, La Crosse, Wisc. 
Ralph E. Finncum, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
E. 5. Hancock, Eau Claire, Wisc. 

Charles M. Siebert, Jr., Columbus, Ohio 
Alexander A. Lawrence, Mitchell, S. D. 
J. C. Lowe, Corvallis, Ore. 

W. H. Edwards, Vici, Okla. 

D. C. Thomas, Louisville, Ga. 
Frank J. Rinehard, Golden, Colo. 
Rear Admiral Henry J. Ziegemeier, 


Wash. 
John F. O’Connell, Halifax, N. S. 
W. T. Anderson, Pasco, Wash. 
Watson Woodruff, New Haven, 
E. E. Doughty, Shelton, Conn. 
Dr. Edward E. Dammers, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Maier Joseph B. Duke, Eatonton, Ga. 
Martin F. Angell, Moscow, Idaho 
Roy C. Atkinson, Bloomington, Il. 
John A. Atwood, Director, Rockford, Il. 
Thomas E. Swords, Rockford, Il. 
Philip Horwich, Elkhart, Ind. 
Louis Epstein, Fall River, Mass. 


Bremerton, 


Conn. 


Charles L. Brewer, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
John L. Blood, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dr. Edward B. Kellogg, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Ross L. Hammond, Fremont, Nebr. 

George C. Joy, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bassett Collins, Director, Tucumcari, N. M. 
Hon. James L. Webb, Shelby, N. C. 

Henry A. Hartman, Sidney, Ohio 

Otto W. Jeffries, Director, Edmond, Okla. 


Richard B. Magruder, Clatskanie, Ore. 
Roland R. Ikeler, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Ellsworth D. Vogel, Secretary, Easton, Pa. 
Fred C. Osterhout, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William A. Oppel, Madison, Wisc. 
William J. Eldridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. E. Evans, Platteville, Wisc. 

Harry Sargent, Kingston, Ont. 

Guy Johnston, Toronto, Ohio 

W. O. Newton, Newcastle, Ind. 

C. S. Bateham, Norwalk, Ohio 

Don B. Lightner, Painesville, Ohio 
William Billstein, Duluth, Minn. 

George S. Howell, Dodge City, Kans. 
Judge Elijah Cutright, Chillicothe, Ohio 
William Fonger, Hyde Park, Chic ago, Ill. 
George R. Uehlein, Washington, N. J. 
Dr. F. M. Clendenin, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Arthur O. Wallace, Swedesboro, 
Claude M. Benson, Long Beach, 
Ira : BP W ood, Hoosick F alls, N. . oe 
Wm. J. Knickerbocker, Saint Louis, Mo. 
William Boardman, Jamaica, ie a 

F. C. Moyer, Nappanee, Ind. 

H H. Schulze, Charlotte, N. C. 

C. R. Lockwood, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Emanuel C. Bleich, Galveston, Tex. 


Cait 


Arthur J. Caulfield, Brookline, Mass. 

William P. Moehring, Lynn, Mass. 

Walter C. Wines, Southwest Detroit, Mich. 
Earl B. Hughes, Astoria, Ore. 

Thomas H. Alwood, Saint John, N. B. 

Alex Simpson, Denver, Colo. 

Fred Cross, Newark, Ohio 

J. Paul Miller, District Trustee, Paulsboro, N. J. 
R. F. Goetter, Colville, Wash. 

George F. Ogden, Des Moines, Ia. 

Rodney D. Blount, President, Valparaiso, Ind. 
E. E. Cox, Hartford City, Ind. 

George Webber, Meridian, Miss. 

L. B. Hitchcock, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Judge Clarence J. Roberts, Sante Fe, N. M. 
Charles F. Maurer, Douglas, Wyo. 

Henry C. Miller, Douglas, Wyo. 

Dr. Herbert G. Eades, Colton, Calif. 

William H. Goetting, Elgin, Ill. 

Alfred P. Sheriff, Cadiz. Ohio. 

Steve Boardman, New Richmond, Wis. 

Ed. L. Kendall, Crescent City, Calif. 

George F. Hurlburt, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Guy C. Lacy, District Trustee, Concordia, Kans. 
Dr. Walter G. Thomas, Augusta, Maine. 

Rev. Ralph Armstrong, Ecorse, Mich. 

Peter John Reinhart, Saint P aul, Minn. 


John L. Brown, Minne apolis, Minn. 
Dr. W. L. Curtis, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Ci Reynolds, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Andrew C. Snyder, Newark, N. J. 
Thomas J. Sinclair, Philadelphia, Pa. 
one S. Dale, State caters, Pa. 

D. Burch, Pierre, S Dak. 
pee isa Hickie, Memphis, Tenn. 
Albert C. Hopwood, Salem, Va. 
Charles Edward Marley, London, Ont. 
Harold Holden Bliss, Malden, Mass. 
Fred A. Walker, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Dr. Arthur H. Paul, Sremmeport, Conn. 
Dr. H. O. Collins, Fresno, Calif. 
W. E. Reid Robson, Lakeland, Fla. 
R. Emmet Wood, Madison, Ind. 
Dr. H. P. Honaker, Bowling Green, Ky. 
D. Archie MacFarlane, Haverhill, Mass. 
Louis Moller, Saint Louis, Mo. 
William C. Sebring, Springfield, Mo. 
Harry C. Faidley, Grand Island, Nebr. 





























STRICKLER'S 


COLLECTION STICKERS 


AND 


BUILDERS OF GOOD WILL 


BOUND oY See Y IN BOOKS OF : 








@crs 





250 STICKERS — 









i gt 

LLOW Us TO 

FY Xe PRESENT THIS 
¢ Ko, Ne STATEMENT 
¥ Ge) \ * AND TO ASK 
Ni” = FOR YOUR 
\ PROMPT CONSIDERATION 

OceESs 



















IF 
INACCURATE 
OR 

IF THERE IS - 
ANY REASON 
WHY PAYMENT 
CANNOT BE MADE 
PLEASE ADVISE 


OCES 








No. A53. Litho. in seven colors 


No. B54. Litho. in seven colors 


No. C57. Litho. in seven colors 





HIS reminder is attached 
»/ to secure your prompt 
attention and to maintain 
your good will. 


GYjour attention is called 


to this account, which 
has been standing for along 
time. An immediate payment 


GS EVERAL statements 
»-have been sent to you. 
Do not through further delay 
force the use of unpleasant 
methods to collect this bill. 














is greatly desired. 








No. El. Red on whiteone color 


UNLEss paid or satisfactory 
arrangements are made within 
TEN DAYS your account will be 
placed in OTHER HANDS for 
immediate collection. 


No. A6. Red on white—one color No. B2. Blue on whitemone color 


OU check bp return 
mail willbe greatly 
appreciated . 


«ces 








HIS bill is long past due. 
If unable to remit in full, 
a partial payment is respectfully 

requested. 


























No. A2. Red on white—one color No. Cl. Red on white<one color No. E2. Red on white—one color 








va a 


7 PLEASE paren 3 
this reminder in the 
spirit it is sent and 


REMIT at your 


earliest convenience 






WwW. regret to see your account 
is not being used 


YOUR 


patronage 











courtesy “Gy "<n \ 


OF YOUR wo | 


PROMPT ATTENTION . 
WILL BE GREATLY APPRECIATED 
































act 
rel ie & tee a7 
eck BA a “y 
No. ASL. Litho. in seven colors No. B55. Litho. in seven colors No. H64. Litho. in seven colors 


Copyright 1915-30 By Carl E. Strickler & Co. Attach No. H64 to blank statements and send to inactive accounts. 


and experience of many leading creditmen. Strickler’s 


Attached by one end under the amount due on state- 
Stickers have collected millions of accounts, and have be- 


ments, Strickler’s Stickers attract attention and win 
respect. For the early collection of the majority of ac- come distinguished for creating good will of inestimable 
counts and for determining the few that require drastic value. For early and diplomatic collecting use Strickler’s 
means, there is no other method more appropriate or Stickers. They will speed up your collections, reduce your 
effective. The unusual merit of Strickler’s Stickers is due collection expenses, and promote continuous patronage. 
to seventeen years’ of tests combined with the knowledge _ It is the little things that count. 





_ PRICE LIST ONE KIND OR ASSORTED 





| 
ads Books in one ¢ -olor | Books i in seven colors 
Stickers | Books eee 


Per Book | Amount) Per Book 


Order Today for Immediate Delivery 





Amount | 


| 1000_ . | $ 1.50 a $6.00 | 81.70 | $ 6.80 | 

| 2000 8 | 1.40 | 11.20 | 1.60 | 12.80 | CARL F STRIGKLER & CO 

| 3000 | 1.30 | 15.60 1.50 | 18.00 | s . 

‘oer 20 | 2 ra Sa “<— [a ; ea ie 

| 5000 20° 1.20 | 24.00 |  1.40__ 30 z 122 South Michigan Ave., Dept. A1, 
10000 1.10 | 44.00 | 1.30 2.00 


20000 80 


| 2 = | 1.00 ‘| 80.00 | 1.20 | 96.00 | CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


2° cash with order, 1% 10 days, 30 days net 


Delivered prepaid. 

















LEADERSHIP WON AND HELD 


The leadership of the Cord front-drive in the fine car 
field daily becomes more pronounced. This is traceable 
to the accumulative experience of Cord owners who 
enjoy advantages not obtainable in any other automo- 
bile. Included among these exclusive advantages are 
effortless handling, a different roadability, a sense of 


security, and an absence of fatigue for driver and passen- 


gers that obsolete any car less efficient and commodious. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. 0, b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
AUBURN Los OMOBILE COMPANY. AUBURN. INDIANA 


CORD 


RON. TT BRT VE 














